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LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., Sept. 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

The campaign grows warm in this and our 
neighboring State Mississippi. As the work 
of conventions is about over the men of all 
parties haye settled down to the business of 
canvassing in earnest, determined to win, I 
say in their different ways: you know that 
the two great parties, Republican and Dem- 
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The Southern gentleman—the haughty 
fellow who before the war lorded it over vast 
plantations and hosts of negroes here, and 
swaggered over the North in an equally im- 
perious style, exacting homage from every- 
body—who cracked his bull whip and jingled 
his handcuffs in the very capital of the na- 
tion, even in the legislative halls—is the 
most peculiar man in existence. “ Before the 
war,’ “fin reb time ’—the era from which 
everything dates here—he was ‘‘ monarch of 
all he surveyed,”’ and a most despotic seve- 
reign he was. Then, like the King of Da- 
homey, the power of life and death was in 
his hands, and from him there was no ap- 
peal. After the war a change ; the negro 
owns himself, But he (the colored man) 
must have land on which to gain alivelihood, 
and the old Southern gentleman or his son 
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, for making the grandest stride in the interest 

_ of civilization and government yet made vd 
a politieal party actuated by motives high | 
above any sellish aggrandizement or new | 
political advantage. 
| Pesolvet, That we join our political for- | 
| tunes with those of the party having for its | 
| standard-bearer that great and good man | 


| 
| 


| who bas devcted his buky life to attending | people when in the discussion of public ques- | support the Cincinnati candidates is that the | the principlés to which he has 
_ to the sufferings of humanity, and who, while | tions, patriotism demands of those who enter | friends of the Cincinnati movement sogethe 
}@ special friend of the American slave, has | the political arena that they rise above every | with the Democrats in Congress defeated 
| not forgotten the requirements and wants of | consideration of party and from the lofty | what is known as the Enforcement act. ‘This 2 

others who, in the providence of God, have | heights of statesmanship, examine each | statement like the other is wholly untrue, | candidate I respond in classic language 
need of helpful hands; of those who, as in- | question at issue by the ‘light of reason and | At the assembling of the last Congress, the | 


| struments of the Divine Power, are permitted | 
to be with us in that struggle upward which | 
the full faith and sanguine hope that all} 
men’s rights will thus be assured, and that | 
we as a people will have more cause to re- | 
joice that we can foryet and forgive the past | 
than any other class of American citizens. | 

Resalved, That we deprecate the bitterness | 


THE POLITICAL SIifrva:ioN. 


A SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. JOHN | 
F. QUARLES, AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA, | 
AUGUST 22, 1872. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow-citizens ; | 
There are times in the history of every | 


truth. 
With a just sense, I trust, of the solemn 


makes a civilized and God-fearing people, in responsibilities of the hour, I come in the | pu, was seriously discussed. 


alone shaped and carried through this 
ure? And should they not have the meed of 
praise for this oeneficent act? That this | it political 
will be the decision of every honest thinking ; 
‘man I have not the least shadow of a doubt. 


HABEAS CORPTS. 
Another reason given why the South should 


r 


propriety of extending. the power of the 
President to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 
Some felt that 


spirit of patriotism, rather than that of party, | it had worked like a charm in quelling the 


to advise with you as to what is for the in- 
terest of our State andof the whole country. 

If I shall be found advocating one set of 
principles in opposition to another, it will be 
because I believe that those principles will 


disotders of the South, and that it should be 
continued. Others felt that it was a danger- 
ous lease of power, only to be given in great 
emergencies, and fecling that the emergency 


meas- aponeibitty ¥y' 


the fidelity of that 

infield naa ca 
while for Mr. Lin- 
' coln to write secret letters to the Governors 
| of the different States for the of de- 
| feating his re-election? Wasit political 
| esty that prompted Mr. te surrender 
a 


' pure and . 
eres 


life for the bare possibility of being - 
| dewt? With this record before us when these 
| gentlemen prate about the honesty of their 


“* Aye, honest as the world goes.” 
THE GREEKS BEARING GIFTS. 


Awaking from his dream of universal con- 
scation, and indefinite banishment, Mr. 
Greeley discovers. great friendship for the 
South: He affects a haughty for 
the carpet- rs,and weeps over the alleged 
oppression of the South, by measures in the 
enactment of which he was chief actor, He 


maaan ost saa- al 
bso ts990 ener on0e ss 
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almost every article of necessity 
steadily reduced. At the close of the war | 
the public debt had reached the enormous 
sum of $2,682,593,026, On the 4th of March, 
Lt, when oe prveeas Administration came. 
i wer, ipal was 
2,601 059,489.06, making a lero a 
resident Johnson’s istration from July 
st, 1865, to March 4th, 1869, of only $75,-" 
535,586.95, covering a period of three years 
and eight months. The p t outstanding 
principal is @2,317,249,743.94, making a de- 
crease from March 4th, 1869, fo March Ist, 
1872, of $289,807 ,695.11, covering'a périod of 
three years only. In addition to og ep 
been reduced - 


has been 


interest account has 

855.74. The cash in the 
increased @9,273,956.09, 

core routaaae eget 
years to . - Upto 1872, 
there has been of the 4 Not the 
debt $333,976,017.39. At the last session of 


# total de- 


ie 


requiring it had passed, they were opposed 


to its extension. The bill, however, passed 

the Senate, but when it came to the House, | 0 the men whom he thought ought to have 

. met ber Pras 0 poate. An attempt coun. benlebed, are under tem dis- Seeley a po Ren a bP known to 
0 suspend the rules for the purpose of ta d =. Dn. country. istration de- 
up the bill, developed the fact that there rena Seog anybody antes (ore Mr. | creases the public debt only seventy-five mi!- 
vas » mane ae of Republicans peste ge fierce’ howtility ef the deter- orc heakg Fs and eight months, a Re- 
When it i remembered, that not more than | PeoPe, can all at, once. become their best | Sebt in round numbers three Seated stthent 
three of the Republican members of the iend? Does anybody. belzve that Carl | in three years, Which is the. more efficient 
present House of Representatives have pro-| Schurz, that agitator of strife, both in his | and honest Administration? We will let the 
} nounced: for Mr. Greele ve and | OUR, people amawer, bettas es: 


ts) h ridicul i mt ase mig org | RENOUNCE : THE 
nce how ridiculous is the assumption that E 
the friends of Mr. Greeley and the Democrats ce that ate in spirit pee pera ec penn pian 

can never be satisfied, has embarked in this 1 


taxes were reduced $53,000,000, 
And all this done by an Administration 
by the opposition as being the most 


of the conduct of the canvass by the Grant | best subserve the interest of the country and 
people, and counsel our people everywhere, | preserve the liberties of the people. If I 
no matter what their political preferences, to Shall be found advocating the claims of one 
use moderation, kindness, and Christian | party as against another, it will be because I 
charity toward those who differ from them, | believe that party to be the better exponent 
and give more attention to their material | of the principles to which I have alluded, 
interest and tangible advantages of educa- | and a safe custodian of our Republican insti- 
| tion than to transitory and bootless political | tutions, If I shall be found advocating the 
frenzy, which at best has no result but to a | claims of one set of Seamiates in preference 
few not of their race or blood. to another, it wifk cause th ndi- 
Resot. ed, That we deplére the tendency of (dates more fully represent the idea: tch 
the present Adminisiration toward despotic | underlie our free institutions, and are better 
centralization, and demand that some defin- | calculated to guide the destinies of the Re- 
ing line be ineradically fixed where the pow- | public. In this spirit I appeal to you, citi- 
ers of the General Government shall cease | zens of Georgia, to join with me in examin- 


bemoans the fate of the South becanse some 


oeratic, work for success by entirely different 
methods. 


owns it all. The Southern gentleman rents 
the land to his former slave at about the 
whole value of the land each year, and thus | 
practically sells his land each year, recover- 
ing it at.the end. This high-toned gentle- 
man, this soul of honor, does more—he 
“furnishes”? the people ‘on his plantation, 
buys provirions and sells to the poor colored 
man at an advance of 50 to 100 per cent., | 
agreeing to wait for his pay until the crop 
is picked out and ready for market. A little 
judicious exaggeration of the account usually 


Indeed it is a curious study in 
politics, one interesting to the general ob- 
server—the various arguments and policies 
adopted by the ‘Liberal Republicans’? in 
different sections of our country to succeed 
in this campaign. In the North—charges 
against the President of corruption of every 
nature, a need of reform-in the civil service, 
etc. In the South-—where the colored vote 
predominates—the “life-long A bolitionism of 
Greeley,”’ “Grant was a Democrat until 


4 se — ~ No 


defeated the enforcement bill. It was simply 
abandoned by the friends of the Administra- 


1868,’ ‘‘Sumner, your great friend and advo- 
cate, is with Greeley,’”’ etc,, etc. Where the 
white vote is greater, the necessity of over- 
throwing ‘‘nigger supremacy” and establish- 


attends these operations, and at the end of 
the year the colored man frequently finds 
that he has nothing due him for his year’s 
labdr, Ye raises the cotton, pays all ex- 


and.the functions of the local governments 
begin, aud that there shall be equality of the 
States in the Union, as well as equality of 
men; that a Government like ours, admin- 
istered by a single will controlling the policy 


ing the political questions of the day. 

We are not here to discuss the issues of the 
war; for all parties in this country agree that 
these haye been settled forever. We are 
not here to discuss the reconstruction meas- 


tion out of conscientious scruples in regard 
to the suspension of this great writ. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


new movement for the good of the South? 
Has it never occurred to 


c 


wing 
Still another reason given why the South | ™¢n, and foresceing their designs 
should support the Cincinnati she Ramin: is, | people of the South to fear ‘ 


that it guarantors local self-government, and goes ope The im te ae 2 the fos 
a freedom from all national interference. eed make Promises culture has been greatly stimulated b 
Partly from a vital interest in her peculiar sea but I venture to affirm that it will do | f:ithfal labors and un zeal of Che Apr 
instituons, and partly through the ambition | ore for the interestof the South, than these | cultural Bureau, Manufacture has felt the 
sustaining hand of the Government. . 
merce has received a new impulse by the“ 


, 
of her local leaders, the South has been led| Pseudo friends of the South, notwithstand- 
to believe that unlimited local self-govern- Ing al their promises. We cannot promise 
because many new railway facilities brought about by” 
the encouragement and assistance of the » 


ment carries with it every other dis | You State sovereignty this has been 

the panacea for eve y oni There prem tried, and it failed miserably. .We cannot 
Government. Education has been greatly . 
stimulated, and the Government stands ready | 
to enter upon the work on a much i. 

it. the 


r 
was a graver error. For under the cover of| Promise you unlimited local 1 tp erie be- 
scale, as soon as the people shall give 


and vast patronage of the States, when the 
temptation of self-perpetuation remains, can- 
not continue a Republic except in name, and 
must, in the eternal fitness of things, culmi- 
nate in an empire or oligarchy of office- 
holders. 

Resoleed, That civil service reform must 
begin at the source of all power of abuse-— 
official patronage—and that firm system of 
reform is impossible in the absence of the 
one-term principle for President. 

Resoicvet, That we tender our gratitude to 
the pioneers of the greatest Christian accom- 
plishmeut on human affairs now on the thresh- 
old of final fruition, and give our assurance 
of unswerving fidelity and unbounded admi- 
ration to and for those grand men who have 
led the way, under the inspired and super- 
human monition of Sumner, Greeley, Trum- 
bull, Banks, Tappan, Julian, Farnsworth, 
Clay, Austin Blair, and other bright spirits, 
pure men, and peerless “and incomparable 
statesmen, te whom we pledge our best 
efforts in this grand labor of reform and re- 
demption. 

Resslved, We Slenounce as unscrupulous 
and un-American the villainy of rulers who 
have forced themselves ttpon some of the 
Southern States, and who, by the most un- 
blushing cupidity, have reduced the people of 
those States, of both races, to a condition of 


ing the good old white man’s government 
with which the South was blessed of yore ; 
the expectation that the debt of the Confed- 
eracy will be assumed, and that compen- 
sation for slaves emancipated by the great 
proclamation will be granted ander the pure 
and reconciiing administration of the far-see- 
ing Sage of Chappaqua. Truly, ‘‘anything 
to beat Grant,” and any method-of bringing 
that ‘tanything’’ before the people, is the 
watchword and practice of the Democratic- 
Liberal party in this campaign. 

Curious and decidedly interesting also are 
the means adopted here by our ‘Liberal’’ 
friends to conyince us that they are the trne 
Republicans. These means vary, of course, 
with the locality in which they are used. In 
this, the “‘bottom section” as it is called of 
the Mississippi river, where the colored peo- 
ple largely outnumber the whites, the cun- 
ning, deception policy is adopted. Here, the 
white ‘‘gentleman”’ takes his newspaper con- 
taining Mr. Sumner’s letter to his colored 
votaries in Washington, goes to the ‘* quar- 
ters’? when the colored men are in from 


ures, for all classes agree that the results of 
these measures are irreversible. Weare not 
here to discuss the legality of the recent 
amendments to the Constitution, for there 
are few men in this eountry who would care 
to see these dangerous and intricate questions 
again thrown as fuel amid the flames of po- 
litical discussion. 


penses, and the high-toned scion of chivalry 
deliberately cheats him out of all, The 
Southern gentleman, who will even now boast 
of his aristocratic ancestry, and who claims 
to be the very ‘soul of honor,” has been 
simply transformed from one kind of thief to 
another. Before the war he claimed property 
in the colored man and took the product of 
his labor; now he takes the product of his 
labor without making that claim. Then the 
Southern gentleman paid all the bills on ac- 
count of his man; now the man pays his 
own bills, but in both cases the actual 
result is the same—the Southern gentleman 
gets all the cotton when the bills are 
paid. True there are some colored men 
who don’t suffer themselves to be 30 robbed 
now; but three years ago all were robbed 
alike. There are some exceptions, but what 
I have stated in regard to the old Southern 
gentleman is the rule of treatment of colored 
plantation people in all this portion of the 
South, 

The Southern gentleman is a staunch sup- 
porter of Greeley. With the exception of a 


THE QUESTION STATED, 


These things being settled, and both par- 
ties being agreed as to principles, our politi- 
cal problem reduces to this: Shall there be 
achange in the Administration? Or in other 
words, are there any reasons why the Ameri- 
can people should prefer the nominees of the 
Cincinnati, rather than those of the Phila- 
delphia Convention? 1 repeat the question, 
Why should the people of this country, and 
especially why should the people of the South 
prefer Mr. Greeley to General Grant? 


unlimited local self-government lurks the | Cause that is incompatible with the interest 
demon anarchy, The early States of Greece | Of the whole country, but we can. promise 
were perfect specimens of local self-govern- and will give an equal distribution of the 
ment. Yet after years of internal strife and| Public benefits to everyState, and equal pro- power and the means. 
: eBay OUR FOREIGN. POLICY. . ere 
Tn no particular has the Administration : 
been more fortunate than in its foreign . - 


war, these States found it necessary to form | tection to all the citizens. 

the amphictyonic Council to relieve them- THE. BLOODY CHASM... ©. 
r Whether 1s wan with the powertal Baste” 
of the Oriental nations, or the 


ly selves of the curse of too - Be 
sre oti ony f too much local self. When our a liberal ” frie nds fail of argu- 
After the fall of the Roman Empire, the | CB, Mey Tega ears of their auditors 
States of Europe founded their ae with Mr, Greeley’s rhetorical flourish of clasp. 
upon the idea of unlimited self-government. ing hands across the “‘ bloody chasm:”” 
The fruits of this idea were soon seen in. in- t is related that near the city of Rome 
ternal discords, frightful dissensions, and in- | there was a chasm which yearly, 
ternecine wars. State was arrayed | threatening to engulf the city in its yawning 
State, community against community, . city | ®D¥88, which t could only be averted by 
against city, street against street, and man | 8me one of noble blood | in and 
against man, until Europe became one seeth- | Making him a sacrifice for the city. | Not un- 
ing cauldron, and the people were compelled | like this is that chasm over which Mr: Gree~ 
to rush into the worst form of despotism to | l@Y proposes to clasp‘hands. At the forma- 
save themselves from the anatehy of self-| tion of the Government this chasm opened, | 


’ 

weaker Sea tes of Central and South . 
MR. HILL’S ‘ REASONS,” tien, 
Some weeks since a distinguished gentleman 
delivered an able and elegant address in this 
city, insupport of Mr. Greeley, Of this gen- 
tlemanit may be truly said that for power of 
intellect and beauty of diction, he has no 
equal in this State, and few superiors in the 
country. As he addressed himself princi- 
pally to the reasons why the Southern people 





government, 


work, reads the words of wisdom ‘‘emanating 
from your greatest friend, a life-long Aboli- 
tionist,’”? comments thereon, and urges his 
hearers to obey the injunctions of their old 
and tried friends, usually ending with, “Go 
with us, boys, we want harmony and good 
feeling between us that have to live here to- 
gether; these Yankee carpet-baggers only 
come here to rob you; remember we were 
all raised together, and ought to stand by 


few who stick by the old land marks of De- 
mocracy as followed by O’Conor and Blanton 
Duncan, none are found who are not Liberal 
Republicans, Every scoundrel in the coun- 
try back from the river, (where the poor 
whites, naturally negro-haters abound,) who 
rides the country at night whipping, and 
sometimes killing the defenceless colored 
man, and burning his house or school-house, 


poverty which half a century of prosperity 
cannot redeem them from, and call upon the 
colored people of those States to rise in their 
might and rid their States of these vampires, 
whose continued rapacity will doom the 
whole people to perpetual poverty and 
misery. 

Resolved, That we speak only for the col- 
ored Liberal Republican voters of the coun- 
try, and those within whose hearts a senti- 
ment of common gratitude is not dead, when 
we pledge our efforts to secure the salvation 


should support the platform and candidates 
of the Cincinnati Convention, it will be wel 
to notice some of those reasons. . 


‘*mIE AMERICAN THEORY.’? 


Mr. Hill opened his brilliant oration by 
declaring that ‘‘ there are wise men in the 
nation, and many of them who believe that 
upon the results of the pending canvass for 
President, the whole continuance of the 
original theory of American government de- 
pends.” 


alarmed at what they imagine to be cen 
om tendencies of our Government. 

the fo 

adopted, they thought that the Government 
had taken a long 
When the act to enforce the fifteenth amerd- 
ment was passed, the 
nearing centralism. 


SUPREMACY NOT CENTRALISM. 
But many of our best citizens are prrens J 


When 
urteenth and fifteenth amendments were 


stride toward centralism. 


thought we were 
When the act securing 


and we threw in the slave trade foe twenty 
rears; then we clas across the 
loody chasm. In 1820, this chasm: 

again, and’ we threw into it. the Missouri 
Compromise ; then we clasped hands across 
the bloody chasm, the st days 
of nullification the chasm opened , and 
we threw into it a low tariff; then. — 
hands across the bloody chasm. During that 
period immediately e M 

war this chasm opened 7 


But 
of the 


is this day a blatant supporter of Greeley 
and Gratz Brown. 

Every man who during the war was a 
guerrilla, and hunted and shot Union ‘men, 
women, and children, white and black, is te- 
day a supporter of Greeley. The same is 
true of every man who, in the good old days 
of slavery, was a negro trader, or who kept 
blood heunds for hire to hunt fugitives from 
the infernal bondage by which our people 
were cursed. Every fiend who starved and 
murdered Union prisoners in the prison pens 
of Millen and Andersonville ; every ruffian 
who, with Forrest at Fort. Pillow, murdered 
and burnt defenceless colored soldiers after 
surrender, is this day a supporter of Greeley— 
is a “* Liberal Republican.’”? In view of all 
this, what colored man, with a proper respect 
for himself, can ally himself to the so-called 
Liberal Republican party? What colored 
man, save Sella Martin, can so far degrade 
himself by mingling with such a band of 
rufflans—the scum of the whole country—as 
forms the rank and file of this Liberal Demo- 
crajic party? I assure you, Mr. Editor, that 
the colored men here, who see all of their 
enemies identified with this Greeley move- 
ment, are endowed with far too much com- 
mon sense to be deluded for a moment by 
any such shadow to abandon the substance 
of Republicanism. Little doubt exists in 
my mind that ninety-nine hundreths of our 


It is difticult to understand pre- 
cisely what is meant by this ‘theory’ of 
American government.’’ . Very early in the 
history of the Republic, or coeval, [ should 
rather say with its formation, two theories 
of government obtained in the politics of 
this country. The one was formulated in 
that master exposition of constitutional gov- 
ernment by Hamilton; the other was sum- 
med up in that famous document known as 
the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 
The-champions of these respective theories 
contended for the mastery on many a foren- 
sic battle-field, until the champions of the 
theory embodied in those famous resolutions 
struck a blow at the life of the nation. Then 
the American people rose in their might and 
crushed the hydra-headed monster of State 
sovereignty and secession; they hurled it 
down to perdition, saying, ‘‘ Down, down to 
hell, and say we sent thee thither.’’ Yes, 
this theory has been buried in that ‘ bloody 
chasm’’ over which Mr. Hill and Mr, Greeley 
now propose to clasp hands. We have but 
one theory of government and that is the 
supremacy of the General Government, and 
the equalit, of the States. And no party in 
this country questions that theory. 


the purity of the ballot in national elections | the across the bloody chasm. 
was passed, they said we were still Later still this chasm opened again, and we 
toward centralism. And when the Ku-Klux| threw into it the e meanness 
law was passed they declared we had entered | 1850; then we clasped hands across 
the very confines of centralism. This all bloody chasm. But in 1860 this 
grows out of a confusion of ideas. These 
acts do not centralize any new power, but 
simply assert the supremacy of the Govern-. 
ment, Take the Ku-Klux law, which is con- 
sidered the most dangerous of all these enact- 
ments, and rien . — object ? “ony ly the 
protection of the citizen. May t overn- 
ment not protect its citizené without incur- | Chasm that it might be 
ring the charge of centralism? The Cincin- | evet- In view of this 
nati platform, it is true, declares local self-| have mo more clasping 
government with impartial suff; will beat | bloody chasm, but if we , 
protect the rights of all the citizéns. But] Peace, and reconciliation: 
suppose these local governments either from | Put old things behind us, and forget 
imbecility or negligence fail to t the | ever existed. bx, 

hts of ry huinb : oe ? Il = pe OPPRESSION OF THE SOUTH. 
eft to the mercy of his persecutors xamined some 

shall the General Government interpose its ine distinguished pea a 
protecting arm in his behalf? This is the} country should support the ci] 
great question, and upon this question hinges pres forth by the Cincinn 
the whole debate as to the powers of the | vention, aud found that they will not 
General Government over the States. We| the test of logic and common 


- + er no oe dg \ 
citizenship is very doubtful. Shall the Gov- South supp. 
ernment protect its citizens abroad and at pony petal fF To he ' 
home leave them to the caprice of the law- | swe that the the present Administra 
less? This proposition is too ridiculous to} jg noted for its oppression of the South. This 
argue. No, my friends, to protect the rights | statement has been made so often that many 
of the citizen at home and abroad is the duty | persons accept it as true without pausing to CONCLUSION. 
of the General Government, and if our Gov-| ask for the grounds upon which it rests. Now, my friends, the Republican 
e were true, still it would -come in | a noble work committed to its 


ernment fail, or even hesitate to do it, then | this ¢ 
grace from the of the | upon its success de 


of all the American people and the best good 
of the whole country by the election of Hor- 
ace Greeley and B. Gratz Brown in Noyem- 
ber next. pi 

Resolved, That the First National Liberal 
Convention of colored men assembled in 
Weissiger Hall, in Louisyille;September 20, 
1872, do unanimously nominate Horace Gree- 
ley, of New York, and B. Gratz Brown, of 
Missouri, for President and Vice President of 
the United States of America, and accept the 
Cincinnati platform as the tenets of our po- 
‘itieal faith. 

The Convention also adopted the following 
resolutions : 

Whereas, Wendell Phillips, who, owing to 
his personal ill will toward Horace Greeley, 
counsels the colored people of the United 
States to vote agninst that noble representa- 
tive of constitutional liberty, and advises 
ns to arm and arm immediately in ease Mr. 
Greeley is elected; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the National Liberal 
Colored Convention assembled, do denounce 
such counsel as injudicious and unpatriotic ; 
calculated, if heeded, to hurl us to destruc- 
tion and annihilation, and is only the out- 
growth of envy and personal difference and 
utter disregard for the right and welfare of 
the colored man and peace and prosperity of 
this great Republic. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The names of the members of the National 
Executive Colored Liberal Republican Com- 
mittee were announced as follows: 

Alabama—Richard Hason. 

Arkansas—Tabbs Gross. 


each other.’? Specious arguments which the 
“boys” from experience of old understand 
thoroughly, and as a consequence decide that 
they will not regard, following the general 
rule ‘that whenever old boss tells us any- 
thing about politics, we reckon it’s best togo 
t’other way.’ This is the rule the un- 
educated loyal black man of the South almost 
invariably follows, and needless to say is al- 
most invariably right. 

The country lying at a distance from the 
river, not being a cotton-raising section, has 
comparatively few colored people. There 
the old rebel element prevails, and the old 
rebel spirit is as rampant asever. This sec- 
tion is divided between the Greeley Demo- 
crats and Blanton Duncan Democrats. The 
Greeley portion, however, is largely in the 
majority, and their method of convincing is 
quite different from that adopted among the 
colored ‘‘friends’’ in the “bottoms,”’ though 
much more characteristic of the chiv- 
alry. There the double barreled shot 
gun and the revolver are the most convinc- 
ing arguments used. White Republicans are 
killed or driven from the counties in which 
they have attempted to reside, and in many 
cases the colored ones are persuaded to join 
Greeley clubs. These killings are not so in- 
frequent as is sometimes represented; the 
Ku-Klux spirit is as rife as ever—and the 


and veneration of mankind. 

THE. REPUBLICAN PARTY. ae 
But are eminent men who have . 
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opened again, and’ this time the American 
people decided that there should be no more 
clasping hands across this bloody t 
that it should be filled up and obli 
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of the flower of the youth 
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compel Spain to release Dr. Howard, whose 


DISFRANCIISEMENT. 


Mr. Uill declares that Mr. Greeley never 
has at any time approved of those odious 
features of the reconstruction policy which 
disfranchised the virtue and intelligence of 
the South, and enfrancished the ignorance 
and vice of the South, This declaration is 
calculated to deceive. When Mr. Hill as- 
serts that the reconstruction measures dis- 
franchised the virtue and intelligence of the 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


pyrsuasion of the colored voters, where they 
are not sufficiently strong in number to pro- 


people will be of the same way of thinking 
on the 5th day of November. 





tect thewselves, is a matter of daily oceur- 
rence all through this part of the South. | 
Wherever you hear of colored men making | 
Greeley speecifes you may know there are | 
but few colored sven to address—and those | 
of the most ignoraué class, as intelligent col- 
ored men seldom live long in such sections— 
they are ‘* persuaded’’ to leave or die. 

There is one portion of the ** back coun- 
try” in this State to which, I am happy to 
say, the foregoing docs not apply. The 
northwestern part of this State—the ‘‘ moun- 
tain region’? as it is called—is like the 
mountain regions of East Tennessee and 
West Virginia, strongly Republican. Many 
wf our leading Republicans are natives of the 
mountain region, and fought in the Union 
Army. The most implacable hatred exists 
be tween them and the chivalry, who greatly 











prefei"@ genuine carpet-bagger to these South- 
ern “ tra*itors, but the mountain men, true to 
their faith, Were loyal during the war, when 
it was certain death if captured to be so, and 
true yet they ,“ally «round the standard of 
their and our old chief, Grant, and they and 
we are determined, ..¢ in thosa terrible days, 
to carry this State for Republicanism and lib- 
erty or perish among the rains of our party. 
If the “ Liberals’’ catry the State it will be 
no fit place for our mountain friends nor for 
leading colored men in any art of the State, 
and our utmost efforts for succdgs will there- 
fore be put forth. 

The party in Mississippi i¢ much more 
securethan here. There the majorily is large, 
but we have been much pained to notice that 
a strong tendency exists among disappointed 
candidates for nomination, to put independ- 

e Ut tickets in the field. This conduct on the 
pa. *t of men claiming to be Republicans is 


A. W. SHADD. 
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[From the New York Tribune] 
The Colored Democracy in Con- 
vention. 


LOUISVILLE, Sept, 26.--The Colored Na- 
tional Liberal Convention met again this 
morning, William U. Sanders, of Maryland, 
in the chair. After prayer by the Rey. Dr. 
Davis, of Kentucky, appeal was made by T. 
A. Boyd, of Kentucky, for the establishment 
of a Liberal organ for the colored people. 
Two delegates, J. Robinson Richmond, of 
Maryland, and Colonel Tabbs Gross, of 
Little Rock, Ark., presented credentials and 
took seats. The President read the follow- 
ing platform, which was adopted after some 
debate : 

Whereas, In the political history of our 
country, by common consent of all equal 
human rights has ceased to be a question at 
issue between the contending political par- 


ties, and all citizens are assured of equal | 


rights, equal privileges, and equal protection ; 
and 


Whereas, The nomination at Cincinnati 
of the most devoted Republican ever nomi- 
nated, and the adoption of the most compre- 
hensive and liberal platform ever adopted, 
by the most exemplary Republicans ever 


fitting climax to the self-sacrificing labors 
of the best men in the land for more than a 
quarter of a century,and augurs a brighter 
and more peaceful future to our common 
country ; and 3 

Whereas, It becomes the sacred duty of 
all citizens, of whatever race, origin, or con- 
dition, to contribute toward that nd con- 
summation which is the end and aim ‘of the 
progressive Liberal. Republican and. Demo- 
cratic party, under the leadership of the Hon. 
Horace Greeley and the Hon. B. Gratz 
Brown, tending inevitably toward the unity 
of the Republic, with equal rights to all and 
reconciliation 3 ’ 





Connecticut—James A, Hanson. 
California—James H. Hanson, 
Delaware—Abel Jefferson. 
Florida—Dr. J. K. K, Kingston. 
[ilinois-—R. R. Finlay, J, Robinson. 
Indiana—Rey. J. M. Williams, G. W. Rob- 
inson, Wm. H, Chambers. 
lowa---Wm, Vann, John Tucker. - 
Kansas—Harper Frances. 
Kentucky—Albert Freeman, T. A. Boyd, 
Dr, C. Davis. 
Louisiana-——Rey. J. Sella Martin. 
Minnesota—Wm. Williams. 
Missouri—-Isaac Turne. 
Mississippi—James Gooden, 
Nebraska—Henry Johnson. 
Nevada— 
New Hampshire--Wilk’n Hendricks. 
New Jersey—Col. H. T. Taylor: 
Washington—Jas. A. Castolo. 
Arizona—Henry T. Pike. 

New York—S. R. Scotton, Dr. J. W. 
Gloucester, Rev. C, B. Ray, Howe Mobeley. 
Ohio—J. 8. Williams, A. J. Chambers. 

Oregon-—Asear T. Livingston. 
Pennsylvama—M. McCaeb, 
‘South Carolina-Harrison Surhmers. 





assembled together in this country, is a }- 


Tennessee—Julius Strong. 
Texas—W oodford Tl’. Hughes. 
Vermont-—Wam. Wilkinson. 
Virginia-——J. H. Henderson. 

West Virginia—Daniel H. Green. 
Wisconsin—Horace K. Wilson. 
North Carolina—Albert R. Williams. 
South Carolina—John Deleavey, 
Colorado—James L. Sinoon. 

-W yoming—Owen Goodson, 

New Mexico—Richard R. Lansing. 
Idaho—Horace Elonger. 

Utah—B. F. P. Richardson. 





Dakota—W tm. Henderson. 
| . Montana--Joseph Williams. 
Alaska—Te be filled. 
8 
---“t The world will be moved to mirth if it. 
reads. the manifests of the National Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee disowning the 
paternity of the pamphlet, 
Rupieth ued the. Tothpeaiente cok the 
» an lence of | 
South Secured,’ Nobody that’ 


South, I have to say that he makes an.un- 
just reflection upon the many noble men who 
were not disfranchised and who took part in 
reconstruction. And that imputation falls 
alike upon Democrats and Republicans. And 
when Mr. Hill asserts, as the concluding 
sentence implies, that all the vice and igno- 
rance in the South is to be found in the race 
lately enfranchised, he makes an assertion 
he knows was not true, and such as no can- 
did man would have made. 

The fact is the fourteenth amendment, and 
not the reconstruction measures, disfran- 
chised the Southern Jeaders, and if Mr. Gree- 
ley offered any opposition to that amend- 
ment, it was very feeble indeed, And so 
far as the reconstruction measure are con- 
cerned, I assert and I defy successful contra- 
diction, that there i not a single feature in 
them which Mr. Greeley did not advocate 
with all the vehemence of his nature. 


AMNESTY. 


Another reason given why the South 
should support the Cincinnati nomince is, 
that the Cincinnati movement compelled the 
Rerublicans in Congress to pass the recent 
amnesty bill, 

Now this statement is wholly false. The 
passae of this bill was simply carrying into 
effect ihe plan laid down at the commence- 
ment of the session, and the Cincinnati 
movement had no more to do with it than it 
had to do with the passage of the repudiation 
bills of the present Legislature, by which our 
Democratic friends managed to destroy the 
credit of the State. 

It will be remembered that President 
Grant in his annval message in December, 
recommended a general amnesty law. The 
House of Representatives, being largely Ke- 
publican, promptly passed a bill in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, differing very little from the one which 
finally became a law, and sent it to the Sen- 
ate for concurrence. 

When the bill was called up in ihe Senate, 
Mr, Sumner offered what is known as the 
supplemental civil rights bill, as an amend- 
ment. This had the effett of showing who 
were the real friends of amnesty, 
were only shatr 


who}, 


The one object above’ all others that this 
new movement sets out to accomplish was 
civil service reform. Its leaders professed 
to have discovered great abuses, and corrup- 
tion in the civil service, and they made it 
their special mission to correct them. What 
is the earnest of reform these gentleman now 
give the country? Simply the fact that Mr. 
Greeley’s promise not to run for a second 
term, and not to use the patronage to secure 
his re-election. Butitis possible for a Presi- 


dent to be ‘extravagant and reckless in his | 9 


appointments without any intention of seek- 
ing a re-election. . 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
Presidents have used patronage to secure the 
success of their party even when they were 
not candidates. What hope have we then 
that the civil service will be A ses under Mr, 
Greeley than under preceding Administra- 
tions. Is it to be found in that shameless 
pe ns and sale whereby Messrs, Greeley 
an 


Brown thwarted the designs of the honest 


men in that convention, and forced 

selves as candidates upon an unwilling 
stituency? 
the ring leaders of Tammany surround and 
support Mr. Greeley? Is it to be found in 


the fact that Warmoth, the prince of dis- 


honest carpet-baggers and political cormo- 
rants, ranks 
movement ? 
the Blairs, those perpetual pensioners uy 
the} public bounty, have the special 


| this new movement? In view of Mr. 
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ley’s »1 do not hesitate to sa: 


that if the people shell be Insane eneughr ts 
e 

hand this Covermuant over to that combina- 

tion, there will arise such a harvest of politi- 

cal cormorants and public plunderers as has 

never before cursed this or any other 


country. , 
' MB, GREELEY’S HONESTY, 
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the chiefs of the new 
Is it to be found in the fact that 
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unps ‘Tdonable, and should stamp the leaders e in Nai Con- the: 

of such’ movements with that infamy and dis- 
grace w. ‘ich ends in immediate political death, 
Let it be once understood that the man who 
attempts 1'Odivide the strength of the party | 
shall fall if this q:ander under dis- 
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FOR PRESIDENT : 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


—_- 


Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of ail civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
mxintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zeus, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention 


-—— 


Treason or Ignorance. 


Tt is human selfishness in its grossest form 
that finds its gratification in the abuse of the 
weak by the stronger. Vanity finds it ex- 
cecdidgly sweet to have a neighbor on whom 
to look down with contempt, and the lower 
a man stands in the social or intellectual 
scale, the more inexorable he will always be 
found in asserting his superiority over him, 
whom he can place half a degree below him- 
self. The colored race of all others, has al- 
ways been made the victim of this disposi- 
tion, yet we have been called upon to wit- 
ness the disgraceful spectacle of colored men 
who with unexampled servility are fostering 
this very spirit and pandering to it. They 
actually writhe and wriggle round the heel 
under which they were held so long, endeay- 
oring to creep back again for shelter; they 
kiss the hand that cracked the whip over 
them and beg for its kind protection. For 
exactly this it is, what the gentlemen are 
actually doing, who assembled in conven- 
tion a few days ago, in Louisville, (Afr. Saun- 
ders, chairman,) and whose resolutions we 
print in another column. These resolutions, 
as might have been anticipated, consist mainly 
of a rehash of the old Cincinnati love feast, 
warmed up with a no less stale gravy of very 
sanctimonious and sentimental cant. Hor- 
ace Greeley and his supporters, down to men 
like Banks and Trumbull, who never have 
done anything to endear them particularly to 
the colored people, are enthusiastically in- 
dorsed and eulogized at the expense of Gen- 
eral Grapt, Wendell Phillips, and the regu- 
lar Republicans generally, who are soundly 
abused, denounced and held up for universal 
abhorrence for their alleged implacable hatred 
to the poor, oppressed, and loving Southern 
brethren. 

We should not lose one word about this 
rather lengthy document, if we could believe 
that its authors were acting in perfeet good 
faith. But there are so many perversions of 
truth in it, so many artful distortions, so 
many telling facts are completely ignored, 
and—above all, it breathes a spirit of such 
uninitigated malice against the foremost men 
who for the last four years have faithfully 
and energetically protected the colored peo- 
ple in the enjoyment of their rights, against 
the inroads of the old enemy, that we can- 
not suppress the suspicion that they know 
better, and are cunningly resorting to trans- 
parent sophisms for the object of blinding 
and befogging the ignorant classes of the 
race. If they, themselves, were illiterate 
men, fresh from slavery, unable to read and 
consequently compelled to gather their in- 
formation from hearsay, to form their judg- 
ment on authority, we might excuse them on 
the ground that they had been taken advant- 
age of hy the wily Liberal leaders, had been 
led away by the names of Horace Greeley 
and Charles Sumner; and in grateful recol- 
lection of those men’s former services to their 
cause, were following in the van of their sup- 
porters as innocently as a flock of sheep will 
follow their leader right to the butcher’s 
den. uile the reverse! They are gentle- 
men who claim the honor of being counted 
among the representative men of their race, 
Doctors and Reverends, men of learning and 
standing, who would indignantly resent the 
attempt to excuse them on the ground of 
stupidity or ignorance, and who by this time, 
must realize that Horace Greeley is the mere 
figure-head of the genuine old Democracy ; 
that he with the handful of soreheads who de- 
serted the Nepublican party with him, would 
be utterly powerless in the hands of a Dem- 
ocratic Cabinet, a Democratic Congress, and 
surrounded by Democratic State govern- 
ments, to prevent—even if he were willing, 
the most odious measures, tending to reduce 
the negro to a condition practically but one 
degree above the level of slavery. They 
have read, moreover, since they belong to 
the reading class, that Mr. Greeley himself 
has formally repudiated his past record by 
his declaration in a public meeting a few 
days ago, to the effect: that his enmity to 
slavery was perhaps a mistakt, a declaration 
which docs no longer leave room for any 
honest delusion that might have heen cher- 
ished up to that time. 

Can the learned and intelligent gentlemen 
wiig assembled in Louisville be sincere in 

eir belief in the altered spirit of the Democ- 
racy? Weanswer: No! for the manifesta- 
tions of the true disposition of the Democrats 
aro too striking and unequivocal to allow any 
doubt that they are animated by the old ha- 
tred ; especially as these manifestations grow 
every day more frequent and unmistakable 
since ii has become evident that the name of 
Horace Greeley will not carry over half as 
many Republicans to the support of the Dem- 
ocratic ticket as it will serve to drive Demo- 
crats away in disgust. Gentlemen! youcan- 
not have forgotten the unanimoys opposition 
of the Democrats that defeated Mr. Sumner’s 
supplementary civil rights bill, and makes, 
you liable to be ejected at any t a the 
railroad cars, hotels, theatres,. 
prejudice may take offense in you 
Was that opposition an evidenc 


ee 
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| show a disposition to abide by them? 


rampant; is it in midnight murder and 
scourging that brotherly love and respect for 
ihe laws manifest themselves? Listen to the 
utterances of Democratic orators, such for 
instance, as Mr. Saulebury, an active Gree- 
ley man, who, when addressing a Greeley 
meeting a few days ago in Wyoming, Dela- 
ware, closed as follows: 

“We stand as in 1860, a band of white 
men, cn a white man’s pfatform, and appeal- 
ing only to white men. If the Republicans 
gratify the desires of the negroes, they will 
be in our schools, our churches, our ceme- 
teries, and the jury-box. But for the negroes 
there would be no Republican party in Dela- 
ware. I treat and speak to them kindly, but 
I am a white man, and do not desire to have 
myself redaced down to the level of the ne- 
gro.”” 

Do you contend that these declarations 
affirm the amendments and laws guarantee- 
ing equal rights to the negroes, or that they 

The climax of willful perversion of the 
truth, however, is reached in the resolution 
denouncing Wendell Phillips, a truer friend 
than whom the negroes have never had. 
Those highly intelligent and learned gen- 


Wendell Phillips were encouraging the col- 
ored men to resist by force of arms the legal 


Mr. Greeley’s election ; yet even the dullest 
reader will readily take Mr. Phillips’ advice 
for what it really is, namely: a warning— 
and a very timely one—to prepare in that 
event for defense against the Ku-Klux Klan, 
that would rise more formidable and terrible 
than ever. 

This attempt, however, to mislead the col- 
ored people, is too gross to be successful. 
The negroes have always had sense enough 
to distinguish their true friends from their 
disguised enemies in spite of the blandish- 
ments held out by the most skilled political 
tricksters, and will do so again by voting for 
the Republican candidates. 








Down with the Nigger! 


—_——s 


It does by no means require an unusually 
acute sense of hearing to distinguish this old 
Demoeratic war whoop through all the sweet 
love songs with which our Liberal and Demo- 
cratic friends endeavor to entice us to their 
support, and in spite of their solemn assur- 
ances to the effect that all the laws securing 
equal rights to the negro will be as religiously 
respected and enforced under their rule as 
under that of the most radical Republicans. 
To be sure, it is not roared out directly and 
opénly, as in old times, when the Democratic 
leaders and standard-bearers inscribed their 
favorite doctrine of ** the white man’s gov- 
ernment”’ on their banners, and now flatter- 
ing the gross prejudices of the rabble by 
ethnological proofs of the inferiority of the 
black race; now atiring up their evil passions 
by horrid pictures of the inevitable conse- 
quences of negro equality, deliberately in- 
cited and encouraged persecution and yio- 
lence ; on the contrary! Benevolent looking, 
smooth-mouthed gentlemen stretch out their 
hands, and, with. a patronizing smile, they 
assure the negro of their everlasting friend- 
ship; and it is only by way of circumlocu- 
tionary insinuations, through inference that 
the white masses are to tome to the conclu- 
sion that they will be oppressed, their own 
rights interfered with, unless they do away 
with Republican rule and negro equality. 
The pretended evils of carpet-baggers’ gov- 
ernment, and the terrible sufferings of the 
poor unrepentant rebels are painted in the 
darkest colors, and the chief cause of this 
sad state of affairs is discovered in the vote 
of theAgnorant negroes, through which those 
scamps got into power. Thus the keynote 
is struck for the favorite Democratic air: 
** Down with the nigger!’’ 

Horace Greeley admits that his enmity to 
slavery was perhaps a mistake, and that 
there were excuses and provocations for the 
Ku-Klux outrages. Since it is generally 
known that these outrages were committed 
for the sole object of frightening the colored 
people out of the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage, the inference lies near, that negro suf- 
frage and negre equality are evils so aggra- 


those midnight assassins, and occasion is 
given for the characteristic Democratic shout: 
‘* Down with the nigger!’’ 

Theodore Tilton, with a fine oratorical 
flourish, asserts that the white people of the 
South often suffer terrible provocations from 
the negroes, who are intoxicated with their 
new-found freedom, and mistake liberty for 
license. He knows perfectly well that, far 
from enjoying any privileges, in many places 
they are not yet allowed the full exercise 
of all the rights guaranteed to them by law; 
yet he furnishes an excuse to intoxicated 
Democratic rowdies for raising the yell: 
** Down with the nigger !’’ 

Edward Pollard, who some‘ time ago em- 
phatically and pathetically, with professions 
of warm interest, warned the colored people 
against castiny their votes in a body forthe 
Repubiican candidate, took the ground that 
due consideration for their own welfare re- 


their unanimous opposition, they might again 
be deprived of the right of suffrage in punish- 
ment for their obstinacy. This threat is but 
too intelligible a signal for the familiar De- 
mocratic refrain: ‘* Down with the nigger!” 

Hon. J. R. Doolittle, virtuous, but dosti- 
tute of taste and judgment, as we have been 


this defect, is less guarded and cautions in 
his utterances. Hie has disclosed the true 
designs of his party to put an end to * ne- 
gro supremacy,” and thus bas assumed the 
envialle position of a prompter of the famous 
Democratic campaign song: ‘‘ Down with 
the nigger !”’ 

To leave, however, no doubt either to the 
dullest understanding, or to deaf ears, the 
representatives of the Southern fire-eaters, 
as for instance the Richmond £aguirer, as 
well as those of Northem rowdyism, such as 
the blessed old Blatherskite, incapable and 
unwilling to contro] their negro-hating pro- 
pensities, indifferent to the dictates of sense 
and prudence, are actually fiddling and whist- 
ling, huinming aud bawling the old melody, 
inviting the rabble to roar in a chorus the 
Democratic hymn: ,‘* Down with the nig- 
ger!’’ : 
Thus the seeds of the old negro hatred are 
slyly strewn out by political tricksters, wher- 
ever the soil is deemed favorable. No doubt 
they would rapidly grow under the fostering 
hands of the Democracy and yield a full crop, 
if they were not destined to be swept away 
by the great tidal wave of an overwhelming 
Republican victory. 
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_ @Plo another column will be found an 
speech on the ‘‘Political Situa- 
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tlemen endeavor to make it appear as if 


authority of the Government in the event of 


vating as to mitigate essentially the guilt of 


quired a division of their vote, lest in case of 
a Democratic victory, achieved in spite of 


informed by the Tribune, in consequence of 
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Palliation of the Ka-HKinx by the 
Golden Age. 


, 


We claim for the negro equality before the 
law. If he violates the law against a white 
man, let him be punished, not for his offense 
against a while man because of the man being 
white, but because he has violated the law ; 
and ifa white man violates the law against 
a black man, the white man should receive 
the same punishment as would be inflicted 
upon a black man for offending against his 
white neighbor. This, we trust, is plain and 
to the point. It is for this sort of justice the 
Republican party contends, and against the 
mob spirit which attacks and maltreats a 
whole race for an offense committed by one 
of its number. If a black man comiunits a 
crime in the South, the chances are that not 


but any number of colored people in the 
neighborhood-—-men, women, and children-- 
are outraged and punished simply because 
they chance to belong to the same race with 
the offender. 


for the crimes of a few, as devilish and bar- 
barous as it is, finds in the editor of the Golden 
Age (Theodore Tilton) a defender in the fol- 
lowing language: 

** Admit that there are occasional instances 
of injustice and wrong on the part of the 


population. So there are similar instances 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, and New York. 
We must bear in mind that the white people 
of the South often suffer terrible provoeations 


nothing. The latter are generally ignorant, 
often indolent, and sometimes lawless, in- 
sulting, and violent. 


liberty for license. Even the 


are no too good.” 


women and children. 


the right to learn to read 


away and whole communities of colored people 


found freedom,’’ &c., the negroes imagined 
that the ballot was given to them to use 
according to their own best judgment, but 
this idea of liberty was license as the friends 
of the editor of the Golden Age decided by 
their action towards the ‘ freedom intoxi- 
cated.’? From one end of the South to the 
other, the friends of the editor of the Golden 
Age banded together for the purpose of in- 
structing the colored people that their idea 
of the use of the ballot was an erroneous 
one, a licentious madness, the remedy for 
which was murder, rapine, andarson. ‘‘ In- 
toxicated by their new-found freedom’’ the 


act as though they believed that men were 


piness, this the friends of the editor of the 


sion from their employés. 


them. 


tions of right. 


alike to white as well as black men. 


ilization and intelligence. 


the negroes? 


dom, 
are none too good ?”” 


en; and steould they be 
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he alone is made to suffer for the offense, | 


This wreaking vengeance on a whole race 


white people of the South toward the negro 


from the negroes, of which we know next to 


They aro intoxicated 
with their new-found freedom, and mistake 
best of them | 


“They are intoxicated with their new- 
found freedom, and mistake liberty for li- 
cense,’’ says the editor of the Golden Aye. 
So thought the white people of Savannah 
when colored people attempted to ride in the 
public street cars of that city; and those 
white people, intoxicated with an idea that 
black men had no rights that white men were 
bound to respect, amused themselves and 
proved their superiority and respect for law 
and order, by mercilessly shooting colored 
Colored people in 
the South intoxicated with their freedom, 
&c., went diligently to work to obtain 
learning, thinking that liberty gave them 
and write, 
but according to the editor of the Golden 
Age and the Ku-Klux Klans this must 
have been license for it was the ‘terrible 
provocation’? causing many school-houses to 
be burned, teachcrs to be shot and ordered 


to be terrorized. ‘Intoxicated with their new- 


black men accepted the teachings of the 
Declaration of Independence, and began to 


born free and equal, and should have the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 


Golden Age resented by their laws, compell- 
ing laboring men to remain on plantations 
and not allowing them to leave, even after 
their day’s workwas done without permis- 
The freedom 
** intoxicated”’ imagined that they had aright 
to their own children and wives, but this too 
was licentious in the eyes of the friends of 
the Gollen Age, 80 these friends took the 
children and reduced them to slavery by bind- 
ing them to masters without the consent and 
against the wishes of the parents ; outraged 
the wives of the colored men and blew out 
the brains of their “freedom intoxicated” 
husbands if in the madness of their new- 
found freedom they dared attempt to protect 


If the negroes of the South were not law- 
abiding and law-respecting citizens, as in 
the major part they are, they could point to 
far more ‘‘terrible provocation” in the out- 
rages of slavery, the effects of which they 
suffer under to-day, for being lawless than 
can the white people for the murder, rapine, 
and arson perpetrated against whole com- 
munities of defenseless and inoffensive col- 
ored people for crimes committed by a few of 
their number, and o“tener for no other 
offense than being true to their own convic- 
When the editor of the 
Golden Age attempts to excuse the Ku-Klux 
of the South fur their outrages upon colored 
people by charging the negroes with provok- 
ing the outrages by mistaking liberty for li- 
cense, it would be well for that editor to re- 
call to mind his old time views on the ques- 
tion of slavery and its evil consequence 
It 
would be well for this same editor to make 
an estimate of the amount of “terrible proyo- 
cations’’ to murder, rapine, and incendiarisms 
the system of slavery offered to the black 
people of the South, and then balance it with 
the amount of forbearance and good nature 
observed by these same black people, when 
during the rebellion they had the power (ow- 
ing to the absence of the great number of 
white persons in the rebel army) to murder 
women and children, and take a bloody re- 
venge for the two and a half centuries of vut- 
rage, the more cruel because directed by civ- 
fs it not strong 
evidence of the blamelessness of colored 
people for the enmity between the whites 
and the blacks that not until the return of 
the rebel army to their homes did any strife 
begin ; that the property, women, and chil- 
dren of the rebels were safe in the care of 


Did not the returning rebels find all quiet 
and peaceful until they made the attempt to 
reduce the vegro again to slavery under 
Andrew Jolnson’s encouragement? Is it 
not, Mr. Editor of the Golden Age, cruel mis- 
representation and perversion of facts when 
you find excuse for the terrible outrages 
against the freedmen by alleging that they 
are ‘‘intoxicated with their new-found froe- 
and that ¢ven the best of them 


‘Even the best of them are none too 
good.’’ We ask: are the best of the Ku- 
Klux, or the best of the rebels, the best of 
the ex-slaveholders, the best of the negro- 
haters, or the best of the opponents of 
equality before the law, tco good? Are they 


justly by 


of Independence? The editor of the Golden 
Age has been looked upon as among the best 
men in the country, yet he is ‘never too 
good’’ to attempt to palliate the atrocious 
crimes perpetrated against the freedmen of 
the South by their life-long oppressors ; crimes 
at once a vengeance upon the freedmen and 
upon the nation. 





Horace Grecley’s Enmity to Sla- 
very a Mistake, 


‘I was, in the days of slavery, an enemy 
of slavery, because I thought slavery incon- 
sistent with the rights, dignity, and highest 
well-being of tree labor. That might have been 
a mistake, but it was at any rate an earnest 
conviction.’’ : 





This remarkable passage decurs in a speech 
of Mr. Greeley’s recently delivered at Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana, while swinging round the 
circle. Of course, in itself it is of no more 
weight than numberless other declarations 
and assertions made by Lim in the morning 
and disclaimed in the evening, when the 
spirit and disposition of his audience seemed 
to make a change of front expedient; yet it 
is highly significant as one of the many evi- 
dences that there is not a grain of honest 
conviction in him, to prevent him in his mad 
cravings for the Presidency from assuming 
the most extreme Southern position, ac- 
quiesce in the most extreme Southern views, 
just as readily as he would turn another 
somersault back into the Republican camp 
and take sides with the most radical of the 
Radicals if he thought thai they might 
possibly again take Lim up and carry him on 
their shoulders into the White House. Mr. 
Greeley’s renunciation of anti-slavery princi- 
ples is further one of the many cheering signs | 
on the political barometer as cvidence that 
he is utterly despairing of Republican yotes, 
since otherwise the considerations of mere 
expediency, if nothing better, would forbid 
him to make thus mouths at his own honor- 
able record of nearly a lifetime, right in the 
face of his professions of Republicanism a 
few weeks ago. Ilow a man can pretend to 
be a Republican and yet admit enmity to 
slavery to be possibly a mistake, is one of 
the mysteries which common sense would 
vainly endeavor to explain, and whose solu- 
tion we therefore leave to Mr. Greeley; yet 
even in the face of his own declaration, in 
the face of his other not less significant ut- 
terance—that there were ‘excuses and pro- 
vocations”? for the Ku-Klux outrages, we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Greelef, in his 
solicitude to win favor with the very scum of 
negro-hating Democrats, is slandering and 
belying his better instincts. We have been 
too long acquainted with him not to know 
that there is too much of the milk of human 
kindness in him, as to be in bitter earnest 
when giving vent to such sentiments, though 
the brazen display he makes of them, his ut- 
ter indifference to the merest show of convic- 
tion and consistency, must remove the last 
doubt that if elected, he would be quite as 
pliant a tool in the hands of the Democrats 
as Pierce or Buchanan; that he would not 
dare to yeto the most odious laws which 
might be enacted for the object of making 
equal rights and universal sufirage a dead 
letter, lest his disobedience to the dictates of 
the party might endanger his chances of re- 
election. Yes! ofre-election! For little as 
we assume to anticipate the movements of a 
man who, instead of following a path in ac- 
cordance with certain principles, is constantly 
jumping forward and backward, now to the 
right, now to the left, we yet venture to 
prophesy that in case we should be doomed 
to see him installed in the White House, he 
would be on the stump again four vears hence, 
as irrepressible an advocate of re-election as 
he is now of the one-term principle, and the 
spring would indecd be short, compared to 
the salto mortale, or rather the salti mortali 
which he has achieved since the beginning of 
this year. 

Can and will the Democratic masses be- 
lieve in the genuineness of Mr. Greeley’s 
conversion to Demecratic doctrines? It 
seems hardly possible, vet Mr. Greeley in 
entertaining such hopes has only fallen in the 
same mistake that other distinguished public 
men commitied before him, who attempted to 
win power at the sacrifice of principle and 
conviction, and were infatuated enough with 
their own importance to imagine that on the 
mere strength of their renunciation of old 
party ties and principles the opposing party 
would not only receive them with open 
arms, but promote them to the highest posts 
of honor right over the heads of old and tried 
standard-bearers, who never had faltered in 
their party fealty. ‘They always failed and 
had to pay the penalty for forgetting that 
easy as it is to tenounce and alienate old 
friends, to forteit their respect and contidence, 
it is by far more diiiicult to obtain at once the 
support of former enemies, especially when 
it is question of the highest honors that 
can be bestowed on a man by his fellow- 
citizens. Thus Seward and Chase with in- 
credible infatuation placed themselves out- 
side of the Republican party, the former by 
sustaining Andrew Johnson in his mad 
career; the latter by surrendering the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage in 1868 when 
angling for the Democratic nomination ; yet 
nothing did it avail them. The Democrats 
had no use for them, nor did even the Lib- 
erals for a moment think in good earnest of 
nominating Mr. Chase at Cincinnati, though 
he announced himself ‘ willing.’’ In poli- 
tics, however, as in the animal kingdom, the 
example and experience of individuals are in- 
variably lost to the tribe. One rat goes in 
the trap and is caught, yet any number will 
follow him, enticed by the same bait. 





Fev, ¥. W. Loguen. 

The sad intelligence of the death of the 
Rev. JARMAIN WESLEY LOGUEN, one of the 
Bishops of the A, M. E. (Zion) Church, will 
cause sorrow and mourning wherever the 
story of his life and labors is known. Born 
a slave in the State of Tennessee, about the 
year 1814, he managed, just as he attained 
the period of manhood, to escape from the 
prison-house of bondage ; and after a brief 
sojourn in Canada, settled in the State of 
New York. His eventful biography for the 
first forty-five years of his existence has been 
for some time before the public, having been 
published in 1856 under the title, “As a 
Slave and as a Freeman.” This narrative, 
which is intensely interesting, sets out in 
bold relief on the one hand the enormities of 
the accursed system of slavery, now forever 
past away, and, on the otber, the invincible 
manliness that resulted in converting a born 
chattel into a free man, well educated, and 
possessed of a reasonable competency, as 
well as of the respect of the entire community 
of which he was a resident. The incidents 
of his remarkable biography are briefly as 


follows : 
Bishop Loguen, the fugitive slave, was en- 





3 


foundations of his future fortunes. Thus 
equipped, he entered upon the duties of his 

life, first as a minister of the Gospel in the 
religious denomination of which he had be- 
come a member, and afterwards as a lecturer 
in the anti-slavery field. In both of these 
avocations he showed himself especially use- 
ful, and continued to do so until the year 1850, 
when the passage of the Fugitive Slave law | 
made manifest that moral courage which he | 
possessed in aneminent degree. Ata public | 
meeting in Syracuse, where he had been for 

ten years past a resident, he boldly declared, 

‘““My master is: Manasseth Logue, of Ten- | 
nessee, and the letter of the law gives him a 
title to my person, Let him come and take | 
it. 
my freedom.’’ This same trait of character | 
prompted him, in the following year, to take 

a conspicuous part in the celebrated Jerry 

rescue case, and thus to subject himself to | 
prosecution under the law just alluded to. 

In 1840, Mr. Loguen was married. He 
selected, as his partner in life, Miss Caroline 
Storum, of Busti, New York, a lady whose 
moral and intellectual endowments admirably 
justified his choice. Their home was almost 
constantly the resting-place for persons 
escaping from slavery; and, for this reason, 
Mr. Loguen became venerally known through- 
out the country as the Undergeound Railway 
King. Mrs. Loguen died five years ago, 
after their happy union had been blessed by 
two sons and five daughters, four of whom 
survived, the eldest being the wife of Lewis 
Douglass, Esq., the assistant editor of this 
paper. 

While still in the matured strength of his 





} manhood, Bishop Loguen has been suddenly 


called away; and those who knew him inti- 
mately and loved him will long bemoan his 
loss. They will fondly cherish the memory 
of his manly qualities, of his Christian vir- 
tues, and of the untiring zeal and fidelity 
with whieh he performed his dutics as a 
minister in the church, of which he was one 
of the episcopal heads. But their sorrow at 
this bereavement will not be that of those 
who mourn without hope; because theirs 
will be the precious consolation, ‘* Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord: that they 
may rest from their labors; aud their works 
do follow them.’’ 





a ee 


Ww. S. Bozemon. 


This gentleman who has been for some 
time a second class clerk in the Treasury De- 
partment, winning his way to his promotion 
by his ability, has just 1esigned his position 
in that Department and is on the move to 
the West to engage in the real estate busi- 
ness. Mr. Bozemon is a colored man and is 
by education and an enterprising disposition 
well qualified for the business in which he 
proposes to engage. We wish him cvery 
success in the far West. 





Bar*Daniel Voorhees, of Indiana, claims 
Horace Greeley as an exponent of his princi- 
ples. Voorhees now supports Greeley as 
readily as he gid the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, and no doubt for the same reasons. 





Tur THIEF who was arrested for robbiag 
Parson’s store in this town, was found to 
have a quantity of Ayer’s Hair Vigor in 
his possession, When asked why he wished 
to steal that article, he answered that he 
‘* wanted to restore his hair, for it was hard 
to be a thief and bald too.” If that inven- 
tion of the great chemist could restore a faded 
character as effectually as it does their natu- 
ral beauty to bald and grey heads, it «u's 
surely be, as they say it now is, truly inval- 
uable.—Lewiston ( Me.) Journal, 


Fred, Dougiass in the Campaign. 

Those who have devoted any degree of at- 
tention to the leading oratorical etforts of 
the present campaign, must have observed 
the characteristic force and fervor which 
have invariably distinguished the speeches 


of Fred. Douglass. His position as the rep- 
resentative orator of the colored race gives 
his words a special kind of authority, in a 
struggle which turns so much upon the guar- 
antees with which it is thought necessary to 
invest the work of negro emancipation and 
negro enfranchisement. As Mr. Douglass 
very well put it, in his lust night’s speech, 
‘‘we have no longer .n honest fight between 
armies under their own respective colors, 
battling for their own honestly cherished ob- 
jects, but a war under the same flags, be- 
tween armies in the same uniform, and pro- 
fessing the same objects,’? Each party 
claims to be the friend of the colored man, 
and each professes respect for the integrity 
of the constitutional amendments which 
guarantee his freedom. The country knows 
already the choice which the mass of colored 
voters have made between the competitors 
for their suffrages. But unerring as is the 
instinct which leads the average negro to 
range himself under the banner of his true 
friends, it is always possible for the other 
side to retort that this is but the result of 
blind, unreasoning habit, and that enlarged 
intelligence and more matured reflection 
would lead him the other way. To such 
an argument, the position of Frederick 
Douglass in the campaign atfords the most 
conclusive kind of answer. Here is a man 
who came into the world another man’s 
chattel, to whom slavery represented no 
inere sentimental grievance, but a harsh and 
terrible fact. Here is the man, moreover, 
who, for a quarter of a century fought under 
manifold discouragements the battle of his 
brethren in bondage, and who gave to two 
continents a liviug proof that negro lineage 
might co-exist with the choicest gifts of in- 
tellect and the highest order of oratory. 
Such an advocate for Republicanism as this 
knows the reasons for the faith that isin him, 
and can state them on behalf of himself and 
his people with a power which defies at- 
tack, and an authority which silences criti- 
cism. : 

From the very cutset of the present con- 
test, therefore, the speeches of Frederick 
Douglass have been among the most power- 
ful weapons of the party. They have, in} 
addition to the special force derived from their 
authorship, possessed a degree of epigram- 
matic point and terseness which stands un- 
excelled among the productions of the cam- 
paign. Such sharp, vigorous sentences as 
these, for example, are of the kind which at 
once take hold upon tho memory and appeal 
to the understanding: ‘t Tell me not of grati- 
tude; talk not to me of deserting an old 
friend. No man is my friend who betrays 
the cause of my people.’ ‘‘ The trouble 
never was in the Constitution, but in the 
administration of the Constitution.’? ‘*In 
front of us to-day we have the old enemy, 
the same old snake in a new skin.’”? ‘* The 
wolf is all the more dangerous because of his 
white coat.’’ Connected by close and vyig- 
orous argument, and illustrated by appeals 
to anexperience which is absolutely unique 
of its kind, such sentences as these are so 
many thrusts which enter the vital parts of 
the enemy. Fred. Douglass has done and is 
doing some of the beat service of the cam- 
paigh, and at its triumphant close no man 
will bear away a larger share of its laurels.~~ 
New York Ti 
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Massachusetis. 


(Prom the New York Times.) 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1872. | 
The full force of the Liberal movement in | 
Massachusetts in now thoroughly understood, | 
since the members of that faction have held | 
a conyention, and demonstrated who their , 
respesentative men are, and shown how 
sparsely they are distributed in their ranks. 
When Mr. Sumner and Gen. Banks formally | 
renounced their allegiance to the Republican | 
party, and the first news of a supposed Dem- | 
ocratic victory in North Carolina*came to) 
hand, the Republicans of Massachusetts were | 
in a peculiar frame of mind. Men wantea 
to know in all sections what was coming 
next. 


on the following Monday, when came the 


glorious news of a Republican victory, all 
now know. Men who had been inclined to 
believe that there might possibly be a ** tidal 
wave’’ of greater or less magnitude, saw 
clearly a mud-puddle of the smallest type, 
and also that the waters had simply been 
stirred as in the past by the Democracy. 
From that day to this, the Republican party 
in the Old Bay State have been as united, as 


past. Within a few years there has been a 
labor platform, and twice or more a fourth 
on the temperance question; and although 
both have polled a considerable vote, neither 
has been able to make any very strong im- 
pression on the general result, and the Re- 
publican party has invariably been strong 
enough to furnish them with file leaders to 
work their machinery without in the least 
weakening their own strong columns. 

GEN. BANKS’ FOLLOWING, 

The tai! to Gen. Banks’ kite is a very 
small one. As charitable politicians phrase 
it, Gen. anks has been a little ‘‘faded,”’ of 
late years, but he never stood better in his 
party and distiict than he ‘did when he told 
the Lynn Republicans tbat his arguments 
must be on the other side of the question. 
He would undoubtedly have been renomi- 
nated and re-elected in that district, but 


turned. Whatinduced him to join the Gree- 
ley movement of course he knows better than 
anybody else, and it might be considered un- 
fair to impute to him other than impulses of 
the loftiest patriotism. That is the phrase 
Democrats employ in describing this particu- 
lar conversion, but the Republicans in his 
district take a different view of the matter. 
If we take the General on his speeches and 
letters, of course we may be allowed to siate 
simply to what some of his old political 
friends ascribe the change. One reason they 
give is that the Administration did not show 
enough attention to him, and that he thought 
Gen. Butler had altogether too much influ- 
ence at court, and that he upset some of his 
plaas in his district. Another is that he 
would have made an excellent Minister to 
France, where he would probably be sent if 
Mr. Greeley had any chance of an election. 
It will be remembered that his letter came 
out when North Carolina was supposed to 
have feli the force of the great tidal wave as 
shown in the Democratic (?) majorities, and 
there are many people who express their 
private opinion very publicly that he would 
have remained within the fold if it had been 
a week later, and the true returns from 
North Carolina had arrived. Whether this 
be true or not the die is cast, and Gen. 
Banks has joined the Democracy, or as he 
puts it, he trains with a little party, whose 
position reminds him (but very few other 


very party. He does not talk very stoutly of 
tidal waves, or of success, except in a very 
vague, “‘ultimate”’ sort of a fashion, and suc 
a shrewd observer as he is must necessarily 
have hard work to come within a thousand 
miles of predicting Greeley’s election. And 
so he talks of a party which is to bring in all 
sections and all classes of the people to its 
support at some distant day, such as the 
Democratic party never can do. When we 
in Massachusetts hear that a prominent Re- 
publican in Ohio or Illinois has declared for 
Greeley, we naturally suppose that the party 
in that State is somewhat demoralized; and 
when Ohio or Lliinois men hear that Sumner 
or Banks has gone the same way, they 
naturally suppose our foundations are 
shaken; but the reverse is true of our gondi- 
tion, aud doubtless is of theirs. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s Republican followers are more numer- 
ous than those of Gen. Banks—*‘if numer- 
ous’’ can possibly be used in this connection 
—but each practically stands alone, with very 
little save a partially divided Democracy he- 
hind. In years gone by in political contests, 
I have heard it remarked that many Demo- 
crats would vote for the State or national 
Republican nominees, but when they wert to 
the polls they voted as usual on the other 
side. And generally the statement has 
amounted to just that. But now Democrats 
have publicly renounced the Cincinnati and 
Baltimore nominations, and come out square- 
ly for Grant, and there is no mistake in the 
inatter. In one or two instances they have 
spoken on the stump, and been hissed by 
their old associates, and so far as anybody 
can ascertain by straws, there are just about 
as many Democrats who will vote for Grant, 
or not at all, as there are Republicans wiio 
will yote for Greeley. 

Whether Gen. Banks will run or not in the 
new Fifth District does not appear to be defi- 
nitely known. Mr. Gooch, who was _ his 


trict, is the Republican nominee. The fight 
in this State will undoubtedly be in that dis- 
trict, but Mr. Gooch’s clection is certain, 
judging from the condition of the party and 
the reports from all parts of the district. 


THE LIBERAL PROSPECTS. 


The Liberal prospects are about as prom- 
ising as those of the Democratic party have 
beeu at any time these ten years back. We 
hear now and then of thirty-five thousand 
Liberal Republican votes in Massachusetts. 
You might as ‘well look for thirty-tive thous- 
and apples on a crab-apple tree. If they 
poll ten thousand their leaders will be agree- 
ably disappointed, and if they poll six they 
will do full as well as any sane politician ex- 
pects of them. 
their strongest man and best organizer. 
lacks in this fight the troops which have been 
with him heretofore, and he is in much the 
same condition Grant would have been if he 
had been obliged to face Lee’s army with six 
or seven hundred of our invalid corps at his 
back. There could in that case have been 
but one result, and that would have been 
complete defeat. As for the Liberal Con- 
vention it was enthusiastic, to be sure, but 


forcibly of the boy who was accustomed to 
whistling to keep his courage up when he 
was passing through the woods at night. 
That convention was made up iu its three 


formers who have been in the labor organiza- 
tion for the last four years, about one-quarter 
disappointed office-seekers or discharged 
oftice-holders, and one-quarter patriots, 
who earnestly believe that the country de- 
mands Horace Greeley—or anybody to beat 
Grant. Allow twenty Republican votes for 
each of the three hundred delegates and you 
have their constituency pretty liberally pro- 
portioned. Horace Greeley wouldn’t suy 
every Democrat was a thief, but he would | 
say that every thief was a Democrat. I do 
not say every meinber of that convention was 
a disappointed oftice-seeker or discharged | 
oflice-holder; but very few of that class of 
men were at home on the day that conven- 
tion was held. It is of no use to enumerate 
the men who were there, as the list would be 
a very brief one of men who left their 
in goodstanding. Mauy of them have switched 
off — on eae Kwa is Noy have = 
flicke wit Tr years, an 

having Fentine a little “‘faded’’ in the Re- 
publican party, were glad of an opportunity 
to join the Democratic party, in a way whic 

ty about 


had an air of respecta it. It was 





The Saturday of that week was #)| 
memorable one in political circles, and in all ; 
a : political clubs it was known as the ** blue | 
I'll not run, nor will I give a penny for Saturday.”? But how the clouds were lifted) pen E. Fenton, In our campaign edition, 


firm, and as strong as it ever has been in the | 


third party in the Gubernatorial field on the | 


1.0w, as a Democrat, he can hardly be re- | 


people) of the early history of the anti-s!a- | 


predecessor, and is very popular in the dis-"| 


Mr. Bird, of Walpole, is | 
He | 


its enthusiasm reminded an on-looker most | 


hundred votes of about one-half Labor Re- | 
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time and the rent of the hall. If Sumner does 
not ‘stick’? as their nominec, they cannot 
select a candidate who will run so well as 
even he would, but whatever they do, who- 
ever they nominate, the Republicans of the 
whole country cau rely on one of those good, 
old-fashioned majoriiies of the past, which 
have always encouraged that great party from 
Maine to California and from the lakes to the 
Gulf. Massachasetts Republicans remember 
their record, and they will maintain the high 
reputation this State has gained in the past, 
which to-day makes her fame so glorious and 

then se proud of their citizenship, 

a ee 

Senator Fenton, 
We have receatly, on more than one occa- 
sion, used very plain language concerning 
the personal and political character of Reu- 


|, Our readers will find some authentic docu- 
‘ments relating to a few passages in the lite 
lef this person. They show that he com- 
} menced life as a dishonest man, and has con 
| tinued it to the present time as a bribe-taker 
‘aud agent of corruption, Years ago, when 
‘ tapress Companies were unknown, and con- 
‘venience for transmitting money from coun- 
| try to city were limited, it was the custom of 
| country merchants to avail themselves of any 
opportunity that offered to forward money to 
| pay their debts to mechants in New York 
and Albany. It happened that in 1838, 
| Reuben E. Fenton was intrusted with vari- 
ous sums.of money to take to Albany, to be 
delivered to persons doing business there and 
at Troy. On his arrival, he reported that 
the money had been stolen from his trunk. 
The story at first imposed upon the parties 
interested, but a member of the firm of 
Erastus Corning & Co., had his doubts ex- 
cited, and as a result Fenton’s trunk and room 
| were searched, and the moncy was found con- 
cealed in the mattrass of his bed. Ile was 
at once arrested, and then confessed his 
crime, but through the influence of friends he 
| was allowed to escape without other punish- 
/ment than a couple of days in jail. 
This is the brief and simple story of ove 
of Mr. Fenton’s ecrly exploits. That it is 
| correct is abundantly shown by the docu- 
/ments which we publish. We give first the 
i aftidavit of James Horner, who was at the 





; time y member of the firm of Erastus Corn- 
jing & Co., and has continued such down to a 
recent period, when he remoyed to this city. 
His character as a witness cannot be im- 
peached. He deposes that Fenton declare 
he had been robbed of the money intrusted 
to him; that it was afterward found hidden 
in Fenton’s bed, and that ‘t upon the finding 
of said money, said Fenton confessed his 
crime, and pleaded earnestly with deponent 
to be forgiven, and that deponent would not 
prosecute him,’’ 

Besides Mr, Horner’s explicit statement, 
we publish a copy of a letter written at the 
time by Corning & Co., to one of the persons 
who forwarded the money. They reter to it 
as received “from a young man who calls 
his name Fenton, from Jamestown. He al- 
tempted to rob himself of the package from 
you to us and three other packages, which he 
says were handed to him at Buffalo by Mr. 
Yelverton to deliver, and which disappeared 
after his arrival here in so mysterious a man- 
ner, that the police took it in hand, and ar- 
rested Fenton, and found the four packages 
in his bed. . ' Fenton 
is in prison, and will be retained till he can 
explain.’? We also give a copy of the record 
of the police court before which Fenton was 
brought. 

The authenticity and truth of these papers 
will not be denied. The Magistrate, John 
Q. Cole, still survives after a career of a 
third of a century as a respected criminal 
jucge. One at least of the officers who ar- 
rested Fenton is still living at Albany, and 
we possess the statement of,a citizen who saw 
and talked with Fenton while he was under 
arrest, and to whom he admitted his crime. 

We have not space to-day to refer, except 
briefly, to the other passages which we give 
from the life of Reuben E, Fenton. One of 
them shows that shortly before his election 
to Congress he pretended that his store had 
been broken into and ten thousand dollars 
stolen, and used this fact as a means of set- 
tling his debts at forty cents on the dollar, 
though it was s9on discovered that it was only 
another case of robbing himself. Another 
transaction referred to shows how, as late as 
1863, when a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, and Chairman of 
the Committee on Claims, he got through 
Congress a swindling claim bill for a large 
sum of money, and received a cash payment 
of $2,000 for bis services, which was certainly 
very little for Fenton. The swindling nature 
of the claim is proved by conclusive official 
documents, while the allegation of the bribery 
rests upon the authority of a member of Fen- 
ton’s staf’, who was himself the intermediary 
through whom the money was paid. We also 
show how Fenton, when Governor, employed 
the notorious Mat. Bemus_to get from the 
Central Railroad large sums of money on a 
promise to sign a bill increasing the fare. 
Having got the money he broke his promise, 
and made some cheap popularity by pretend- 
ing to show himself superior to pecuniary in- 
ducements. Fenton was also a pliant tool 
in the hands of the old Erie Ring. He is in 
' every way a corrupt and dishonest man—and 
| yet he is new leading Greeley’s ‘‘Reform 
' cause’? in this State, and is to be comfertably 
yg for in case of Greelev’s election. — 
iN. Y. Times. 
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| Ben. Wade on the Soreheads. 

The Cincinnati Commercic: gives an unsat- 
isfactory report of Iion. Ben. Wade's telling 
speech at Salem, Ohio. We quote this par- 

ph: ‘* The offices are the mest unforta- 
nate thing for the President. For acory 
office there will be thirty applicants. The 
President can’t appoint them all, and proba- 
bly ten out of the thirty that fail go off to 
Cincinnati. I knew that breAher ‘Trumbu!l 
ran to the President about ‘ppointments as 
often as any other man, but the list shows 
that he applied for ninety-seven ef the high 
ofticial appointients for his friends, and Mr. 
Schurz wanted 107, and when they couldn’t 
get them all they ran off to Cincinnati, 
{laughter,} and Mr. Schurz undertakes to 
show up to his old monarch, that would have 
; hung him to the first lam;-post, if he could 
have caught him, that our Government had 
violated some of its obligations. 

I don’t like to speak as harshly about Mr. 
Greeley as I feel. He has pledged himself 
not to veto a bill, that, by the teaching of his 
whole life, we would consider highly injurious 
to the country. He has no right to pledge 
himself in advance not to do what, under bis 
oath of office he would be compelled to do If 
he respected his oath. The fact cannot be 
| fully stated without saying plainly that, Mr. 
Greeley has sold his soul for office. [Cheers. 
Voices, “And he won’t get it, and ae won't 
get it after all.’’}] His election would turn 
| the Urion men and the colore% men over to 





| the tender mercies of the Ku-lux Democra- 
ley. I beg of you, as you love humanity, as 
| you would be the guardiayss of the Union men 
‘of the South and the men you haye freed 
there, stand together as cne man and vindi- 
cate them against taeir old mortal enemies.” 

. or > So 


Az a special meeting of the Junior Assem- 
bly of Baltimore, the following preamble and 
resolutions were acopted; 

Whereas it has pleased an Allwise and 
Overruling Providence to take from our midst, 
inthe bloom and vigor of youth, our long 
attached friend and coassociate, WM. A. 
SYTHE, whose frank and manly character 
had endeared him to us and all others who 


Yj came under the influence of his genial na- 


ture; therfore be it 


Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize 
with the family in their bereavement, and do 
tender them our true end heartfelt, condo- 


lence. 

Resolved, The oe posmabers of the a eee 
cia attend his funeral in a yo? as 
a 2 rk of respect each member will wear a 
































{From the New York Times.} 


The Imprisoned Ku-Klax. 


Alexander H. Stephens’ Appeal to the Presi« 


deut—Reply of Attorney Gen- 
eral Willtams. 


The letter.of Alexander H. Stephens to 
the President, asking for the exercise of Ex- 
ecutive clemency on behalf of the Ku-Klux 
prisoners, and the reply of the Attorney 
General, are as follows: 


MR. STEPHENS’ APPEAL. 


LIBERTY HALL, 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ga., Aug. 6), 
Zo His Excellency U.S. Grant, President of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. : 

My Drar SiR: Of my own accord I make 
an appeal to your Excellency for clemency 
and merey in behalf of all those prisoners 
now suffering in penitentiarjes under sen- 
tence of courts in several States of the Union 
for a violation of the act of Congress gen- 
erally known as the Ku-Klux act, or lor vio- 
lation of the Enforcement acts of Congress, 
under prosecutions founded upon the last- 
named act. Not a single one of these par- 
ties is known to me, noram I acquainted in 
the slightest degree with the nature 
acter of the charges brought against them, 
nor with the facts upon which the conviction 
of a single one of them was founded. My 
appeal is simply for clemency and mercy. 
is founded upon these considerations : 

First. My impression from what I have 
seen in the newspapers is that all these con- 
victions rest upon prosecutions for offenses 
committed before the passage of the Ku-Klux 
act. Itis, I believe, well known that I was | 
utterly opposed to all those combinations | 
known as WKu-Klux organizations, T have} 
all my life been for law and order. Without, 
therefore, saying anything about outrages of | 
this sort, either in extenuation or condemna- | 
tion, before the passage of the act of [871 for | 
their suppression by the Federal authorities, 
I repeat that my impression is that no one | 
in whose behalf l make this application com- | 
mitted an offense for which he is now suifer 
ing after the passage of this act. This view 
of the case, it seems to me, should have 
weight with your Excellency. 

Second, The great purpose of the Govern- 
ment, it seems to me, has been accomplished. | 
[ believe that 10 one now has any serious ap- | 
prehensions of any further disturbances of 
this sort. Indeed, as I said before, none, as | 
I believe, have occurred since the passage of | 
the act for their suppression by Federal ave | 
thority. 

Third. When the ject of punishment 
upon the individual and upon society is ac- 
complished, lenity should be the rule with 
all Governments. 

Fourth. Many of these 
stand, are infirm, 4 { 
of them have familiv 
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parties, I under- | 
w of them old, several | 
dependent upon them, | 
all of them bave suticred severely. For | 
these reasons I ask you, by the authority 
vested in you, to grant them, one and all, a 
general pardon. I will present you with no 
view founded upon the constitutionality of | 
ithe act under which they are sutfering, or 
even of its doubtful constitutionality but ap- | 
peal to you to do as Mr. JetYerson did with 
those who were imprisoned under the Alien 
act of 1798, give them a release under the 
pardoning power wisely lodged in such cases 
in the hands of the Executive. 

If, my dear sir, the petition cannot be grant- 
ed, I trust it will not be deemed obtrusive. 
Let it be attributed solely to my deep sym- | 
pathy for all who are in prison. This ap- | 
peal 1 shall put in the hands of others, who, 
1 hope, may, after givingit their indorsement, 
forward it to you. 

Most respectfully, 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S REPLY. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 15, 1872. 
Alexander H. Stephens, Esq., Crawfordsville, 
Georgia : 

Str: I have received your letter of the ¢th | 
ultimo addressed to the President, and by 
him referred to me, in which you ask that a | 
pardon may be granted to all of those pris- | 
oners now suffering in peniientiaries under | 
sentence of courts in several States of the | 
Union for violation of the act of Congress | 
generally known as the Ku-Klux act, or for | 
violation of the Enforcement acts of Con- | 
gress under prosecution founded upon the | 
last-named act. You represent that you are 
not acquainted in the slightest degree with 
the nature or character of the charges brought 
against them, nor with the facts upon which 
the conviction of a single one of them was 
founded. Your application seems to he based 
chiefly upon an impression that all the con- 
victions rest upon prosecutions for offenses 
committed before the passage of the Ku-Klux 
act, to which you subjoin as additional con- 
siderations that some of the parties are old 
and infirm and have suifering families, to- 
gether with an opinion that the purposes of 
the Government have heen accomplished, 
and that no one has any serious apprehen- 
sions of any furthur disturbances. I have 
not examined the cases with particular refer- 
ence to the time when the offenses were com- 
mitted; but as most, if not all, the convic- 
tions were for conspiracies, which are con- 
tinuing crimes, I take it for granted that the | 
parties convicted were found guilty either of | 
entering into conspiracies after the passage 
of the act, or participation after that time in 
conspiracies previously formed. I am duly 
sensible of the sufferings produced by the 
imprisonment of the persons upon whose be- 
half you appeal for clemency, and sympathize 
with thsir families and friends, but the guilt 
of some of the parties is so great and so clear 
that I cannot, with a due regard for the ad- 
ministration of the law, recommend them as 
yon desire for an indiscriminate pardon. 
Contrary to your opinion, well-informed per- 
sons in those localities where the Ku-Klux 
organizations are said to exist, inform me | 
that they have grave apprehensions that other | 
disturbances will occur, especially if there is | 
less vigor than heretofore shown by the 
Government in the punishment of lawless- 
ness and crime. 

Some time since the attention of the Presi- 
dent was called to those prisoners from the | 
Southern States confined in the A!bany pen- 
itentiary, and a reliable officer was forthwith 
dispatched to examine their case; and his 
report thereon was, in some respects, favor- | 











able; but, xs soon as the fact was known, | 
certain journais circulating among those 
inost likely to be affected by such represent- 
ations, declared that the sole object of the 
President’s action was to influence votes in 
the approaching election, and more than in- 
timated that Ku-Klux outraves hereafter 
would gounwhipped of justice, I can assure 
you that the acts of Congress in question im- 
pose upon the President an unpleasant duty, 
and one which he would, if consistent with 
his official obligations, gladly avoid; and I | 
know it would afford him great satisfaction if 

the Ku-Klux and other similar associations | 
would disband themselves, and, instead of 

cultivating the passions of hatred and re- 

venge, cultivate peace and good feeling 

among all classes of the community. 

fam happy to learn,as I do from various 

sources, that crimes by the Ku-Klux are less 

frequent than heretofore, in consequence of 
which there is a growing feeling of security 

among peaceable citizens, and this improved 

condition of things, I think, is due to a proper 

enforcement of the law; and while I am 

bound to say that so long as these crimes 

continue the offenders will be prosecuted 

with all possible promptitude and vigor. I 

have no hesitation in adding that when the 

President is satisfied that the danger from 

Ku-Klux violence has ceased, and that such 

unlawful associations have been abandoned, 

he will be ready to exercise Executive clem- 

ency in all cases in the most liberal manner, 

The cases of those who are im prison will be 

examined in due time, and to such as are 
found to have been the ignorant dupes and 
victims of designing men, as is alleged to be 
true in some cases, it is probable that a par- 
don will be granted; but the charge that 
some of the convicts have been guilty of 
shocking barbarities, and in some instances 
turder, renders it necessary to make a sepa- 
rate investigation and decision in each case. 

Very respectfully 
Gxo. H, WILLIAMS, “Attorney General. 
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VOCAYU 


An elderly lady in Michigan says she 
tikes to attend Greeley meetings, * “ 


It! 


| speeches, what do we sec? 


| sionists of the South, and endeavoring to win 


ivery hour that Davis was counseling his 


| claring to the people of Texas that ‘‘the States 


| see, as well as Davis, that atime might come 


‘restoration of Southern ‘‘ rights.’’ 


' began a campaign of insinuations agaisnt the 
/and invented and magnified charges against 


ito amnesty, and sought to create the im- 


| the arms of the Democracy. 


ithe extreme 


, to be settled over again, he would ‘* take the 
| chances ’’ of a vote of the States rather than 


| American political society. 


| Was when given on the battle-ficld. 


pn 





Mr. Greciey, Jeff. Davis, and the 
South. 

A comparison of the acts and words of 
Ilorace Greeley with those of Jefferson Davis 
for the past sixteen months 
significant facts, to which we wish to call the 
attention of all patriotic citizens. It will | 
| not be denied by even Mr. Greeley himself, 
that Davis is still at heart a secessionist, | 

that has never repented, or thought of re- | 
' penting, of his *‘sin or error, or whatever it | 
was.’’ So late as the 27th of May, of last | 
year, Davis harangued an admiring crowd at | 
Atlanta, Georgia, in these words : 
‘*T am not of those whe accept the situa- 
tion. Taccept nothing. These cant phrases | 
that we hear so much of about accenting the 
situation, and about our rights having been | 
submitted to the arbitrament of war, are but | 
the excuses of cowards. 1 admit that power | 
prevails over truth. | admit that that power 
is so great that 1t would be folly to resist it, 
and, therefore, I am in favor, myself, of be- 
ing acquiescent, and I advise you to the same 


course ; but I do not admit that our rights ; 
have been submitted to the arbitrament of | 


the sword.”’ 

This is a sufficiently clear declaration of 
principles, His statement of his poliey was 
equally plain. 


“Wait.” he said, ‘‘until the tide tums, | 


and turn it will, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when the sun will shine upon a free, 
independent, and sovereign State.’? He ad- 
| vised the South to say to the North, ‘** We 
know our rights, and know they are invaded,’ 


| divided, and at issue with themselves, and 
join the party, and support the candidate 


of constitutional liberty. 
hold the balance of political power in your 


own hands, and it is then that all your rights | 
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that he followed their commands and came 
out of Maine and out of New England much 


sooner than he desired, and he now feels that | 


if he had been permitted to go over that State 


reveals some } more thoroughly, the result would have been 


much more favorable to his cause. The 
great problem among his shrewdest friends 
in New York is 


still the longest. It is understood there was 


only one majority in the New York Conmit-! 


tee in favor of Mr. Gireeley’s trip. 
~~; — -- 


Mr. Sianptonu’s Miuamner 


| The manner of Mr. Stanton’s intercourse | 
| with the general public while he was Sccre- | 
tary of War, up to the time of Lee's surren- | 


He had so much work ishow by the above is, that Horace Greeley | 


der, was repellent, 
to perform, somuch responsibility constantly 


to assume, that he had no time to think of 


aught else; and he seemed to feel that every 
one who even addr®s-cd him occupied a pre- 
fcious moment of time that 
profitably employed. Ee acted like one out 


ting and receiving ide 
der the constant feeling 


aide 


cunder the iniliction, and probably found some 
apparent relief in venting irritation on 
i these who came into his presence. THe was 
isuch a terrible task-master to himself that 


his 


|he never thought of the feelings of others, 


‘and then wait patiently until we see them} be dull? 
| 


| 


j ing the greater part of the war he defied the 
and the platform that promises a restoration | 
It is then you will | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


will once more be restored and guaranteed.” | 
No one can mistake the meaning of this | 


programme. ‘Constitutional liberty,’ in 
the whites in each State to do as they choose 
with the negroes. The ‘“‘rights’’ of 


those which he declared had not been sub- | 


i mitted to the arbitrament of war, and their | 
| restoration and guarantee mean simply the 


recognition of the right of secession. This | 
is what Davis, and those who agree with | 
him, were waiting for a division in the Re- 
publican party to accomplish. 

Now, looking back over the record of Mr. 
Greeley to and since the period at which Da- 
vis was making these bold and _ telling 
We see Mr. 
Greeley engaged at the same time and in the 
same section with Davis, flattering the seces- 


their sympathy and approval. Thus, at the 


ithe mind of Jefferson Dayis, is the liberty of | 


the | 
| South are, in his contemplation, precisely 


1 hours 





hearers in Atlanta, how to accomplish the | 
resurrection of the lost cause, Mr. Greeley | 
(see Galveston Bulletin of that date) was de- 


cannot be held together by bayonets, and that ; 
the great mass of the people are now opposed | 
to such attempts.”? The next day, referring 
to Davis, who was at that moment delivering 
another and more fiery appeal for secession 
than the one at Atlanta, Mr. Greeley refer- 
red to his signing the bail-bond in this lan- 
guage, (see the Galveston dispatch of May 
29, 1871, to the New York Tribune :) 

‘1 did this out of no particular regard for | 
Jet!. Davis, nor for any political friendship, 
for we were always opposed to each other. 
The act was to effect my part, to reach the 
heart of the Southern people, who felt that 
their cause was involved with Jeff. Davis.’’ 

At Vicksburg, three days later, he made 
the famous promise that the North would one 
day ‘‘feel a just pride in the military charac- 
ter and achievements of Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson, just as we now take pride in the 
character and achievements of Grant, and 
Sherman, and Thomas.’’ (See Mr. Greeley’s 
own speech in New York, June 12, 1871.) 

These are specimens of Mr. Greeley’s tone 
to the South. Why didheadoptit? Did he 





when the ‘‘balance of political power’’ would 
lic in the hands of those whom he was then 
flattering ? 

We next find him engaged in bringing about 
precisely the state of things Davis looked 
turward to, as the condition precedent to the 
He la- 
bored to divide the Republican party. He 


Administration. He misrepresented the 
action of Congress. He suppressed the truth, 


the purity and sincerity of the Republicans 
party. Especially he did this with reference 


pression that the party in power were acting 
in had faith to the South, pretending to fayor 
amnesty, and really withholding it. All this 
nursed the Cincinnati movement, which he 
manipulated with great shrewdness to secure 
an independent Republican nomination. Up 
to the time of the Baltimore Convention, and 
for some weeks after, Mr. Greeley’s utmost 
efforts were directed to creating division in 
the Republican party. At the last moment, 
the breach being as wide as he could hope to 
make it, he threw himself unreservedly into 


Mark the striking correspondence of his 
acts with the programme laid down by Jef- 
ferson Davis. Davis advised the South to 
wait for a division in the North, and then go 
with the candidate that promised them most. 
Greeley labored to bring ubout the division, 
and then began to promise the South every- 
thing. Does he not believe the time has 
come to bid for ‘‘the balance of political 
power’’ Davis predicted they would hold? 
Why else does he continually plead ‘‘ above 
all things”? for the amnesty of the original 
secessionists? Why else does he iterate and 
reiterate his clamor for ‘‘ conciliation”? of 
South? Why else does he 
claim ‘excuses and provocations’? for the 
Ku-Klux ? Finally, why else does he de- 
clave that if the question of secession had 


war? 
The inference is unavoidable. Mr. Greeley 
i3 cagrying out the avowed plans of Jeffer- 
son Davis. Heis seeking his persenal ad- 
vancement by flattery and subserviency to- 
ward the only really dangerous element in 
In doing so, he 
compels the people of this country to decide 
again on the questions of the war. He will 
not long be fooled by the hope that their 
answer will be different now from what it 
= <— o 
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The Philosopher Muddling Mat- 
ters. 


A despatch from New York to the Boston 
Journal gays: 


The Greeley managers here have news of 
a very lively time in the New York Commit- 
tee when Mr, Greeley gave the members to 
understand he was going West. It now ap- 
pears that the question was debated with 
much bitterness, and that nearly all Mr. 
Greeley’s personal friends who are now at- 
tempting to manago this campaign for him 
were earnest and most decided in opposition 
to the Western trip. On the other hand, it 
was a matter of comment among this class 
of opponents to the scheme that those who 
made themselves most prominent in urging 
Greeley to make the journey were men who 
of late have been suspected of secretly desir- 
ing Mr. Greeley’s defeat. To this latter 
class Greeley listened, and in spite of all tinat 
the others could do he declared that he would 
go, and intimated that he knew as much 
about what was good policy and proper man- 
agement in the campaign as any one could 
tellhim. His idea of the trip seemed to be 
that he could, through the medium of the 
Associated Press, which would, of course, be 
open to him, explain not only to his audiences 
but to the whole country some matters that, 
as they now stand before the country, were 
an injury to his prospects, and the two prin- 
cipal matters in his mind to be smoothed 
over were his early secession ideas and his 
views in regard to the currency and specie 
payments, which were pass ter much dan 

among businessmen. His attack on the 


age 
soldiers in nage is 
chief in wy 
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they are so quiet.”’? She says she ¢ 


‘ ’ 


| He was successful—why should others fail? 
| He was quick of pereeption--why should any 


should complain of being overwrought ? Dur- 


demands of nature for repose. Through the 
live-long day he would toil in his office, and, 
when the multitude were gone, would labor 
on until two and three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, snatching a few moments for sleep, to 
be again at work at early dawn. 
Commanding the ablest assistants the na- 
tion afforded, as secretaries, these one after 
another broke down under the protracted 
labor demanded by hima, and inspired by his 
own example. He turned the library of the 
War Department into a telegraph office; a 
corps of clerks relieved each other every few 
in receiving and sending messages, 


Mr. Stantou read these messages and dic- 


tated their answers—and they numbered 
hundreds a day a mere incident of the 
routine of his daily work, What time had 
he for the amenities of life ? 

The real character of Mr. Stanton, how- 
ever, Was exsctly the reverse of that which 
was prescuted tothe outside world. He was 
aman, by nature, of the finest sensibilities, 
where he could indulee them without sacri- 
ficing his of justice, In this last 
quahty he was literally of Roman firmness. 


aS 


setise 


} The few who knew him intimately were at- 


tached to him by lies of the warmest friend- 
shipand adudjration. The simplicity of his 
natural manner made him fond of children, 
and he would relax in their presence, and 
charm them by his freedom. After General 
Grant was President-eleet, Mr. Stanton, with 
others, made un excursion to Fortress Mon- 
roe. On the steamer he sat apart from the 
gay throng of excursionists, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, this temporary relief from 
eare probably only foreing upon hima keener 
sense of his il!-health.g@Presently he made 
the acquaintance of a bSght little girl, some 
four years old, and so charmed the child by 
his efforts to please her, that the little inno- 
cent was content with no other company. 
The result was that this demonstrative friend- 
ship brought the father of the child and Mr. 
Stanton into conyersation, The result was 
that the most powerful journalist of the op- 
position press, and the severest toward Mr, 
Stanton throughout the war, became a_per- 
sonal friend of the great Secretary. 

The only relaxation Mr. Stanton indulged 
in while Secretary was characteristic of the 
natural amiability of his nature. Every 
morning he appeared in the street with a 
basket on his arm, intent upon doing his own 
marketing. On this important occasion he 
was wont to throw aside the cares of his 
official position, He walked slowly, and if 
ever, When out of doors, he indulged in a 
moment of gossip, or gave expression to the 
language of courtesy, it was on that journey 
to and from the market. Having sclected 
his dealer, he gave the man his patronage, 
and this person was probably the only man 
in Washington who had no hesitation in say- 
ing what he pleased to Mr. Stanton, with the 
certainty of being patiently listened to, and 
getling a kind answer inreturn, Very little 
examination into the under currents of Mr. 
Stanton’s lite will show how little he was 
really understood, not only by his enemies, 
but by the majority of his personal friends,-— 
Harper's Magazine. 
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Bemocratic Greeleyites and the 
Colored Race. 

We call the attention of colored people 
everywhere to the treatment which the pres- 
ent attitude of the Greeley organs toward 
them promises them in the future. The other 
day the New York Express had an article de- 
signed to prove that the natural state of the 
negro was one of slavery, and that he was 
now proving what a mistake it was to liber- 
ate him. The New York Herald, which has 
also supported Greeley in every way that it 
could, yesterday grossly insulted Frederick 
Douglass, whe has more brains in his head 
than could be found in the entire Jerald es- 
tablishment. It altogether omitted his speech 
at Cooper Institute, and in place of. giving a 
fair report ef that, it published the following 
remarks : 

“The chairman introduced a ‘ cullud pus- 
son,’ who proceeded to deliver a rambling, 
frivolous tirade on politics; but, as his re- 
marks were without any value or coherent 
significance, we cannot devote the space to 
reproduce them here.’’ 

In its editorial columns, the Herald thus 
insulted the entire colored race through its 
best and ablest representative : 

** At the Cooper Institute yesterday even- 
ing aimass mecting was held by the Grant 
Republicans, at which Judge Pierrepont de- 
livered a careful, smooth and well-poised 
address, as a lawyer of his ability might, 
speaking for his party. But whatever party 
good may have been derived from this speech 
was thrown away by the appearance of a 
‘culled gemman’ to tell patronizingly what 
he knows about the white vote. Although 
having given the negroes their freedom, we 
are not quite prepared yet to swallow their 
dictation as to how we are to cast our bal- 
lots. 4 . ’ We can only 
wonder at the complacency with which the 
‘culled gemman’ was listened to in the pat- 
ronage he extended to his white fellow-citi- 
zens. We can admit, fer the sake of argu- 
ment, that ‘the colored troops fought nobly,’ 
but we know it was under white leaders; 
and as this seems to be about the position 
they aye destined to fill in the approaching 
elections it would be something more to the 
point to let their white leaders now do the 
talking for them also. At last night’s meet- 
ing we have a Judge and a negro trying to 
talk General Grant into re-election, present- 
ing only the signs of ‘addition and division,’ 
without the well-known political quantity of 
‘silence.’ We think, with regard to the col- 
ored orator’s blatant patronage of his white 
leaders, it might round here be advantageously 
exchanged for the tacit article. On one side 
it is ‘anything to beat Grant,’ and on the 
other ‘anything to beat Greeley,’ which will 
account, we suppose, for the powers of en- 
durance of the meeting last night in hearing 
this ‘culled gemman’s rhapsody with patience. 
The black vote must be catered to, you 
know, even at the expense of decency, truth, 
and common sense.”’ 

The majority of our citizens will regard 
these allusions to Mr. Douglass—a man 
whose great abilities have been known to the 
country for years past—as a disgraceful and 
unmanly outrage. We appeal to the audi- 
ence who h Mr. Douglass on Wednesday 
whether his speech was not that of a most 
able and well-informed man, be the color of 
his skin what it may ? Is it just or wise thus 
to insult one who done so much for the 
mes efpntgeans and civilization ? Reg Her- 
ald only too accurately expresses the views 
of the Democratic Geeslogites toward the 
colored race. We the colored men in 
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of humor with the ordinary methods of giv- | 
And, laboring un- | 


that he had not half 
the time he desired to do his work, he fretted | 


Ile never wanted relaxation—who | 
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Greeiecy’s * Mistnke.”’ 


might paraphrase it, Jeffersondavisville, our 
wise and benignant old Dolly Varden, Hor- 
ace Greeley, used the following language as 
we find it reported in the Tribune: 
|of slavery, because I thought slaver 


well-being of free labor. 


‘earmmest conviction.’ 


Now, we are not disposed to deny that Mr. | 


one iota of credit he deserves in connection 


is himself willing to endanger his reputation 
j and reeord as an aboli 
| tickling the prejudices of a pro-slayery audi- 
ence. “lL was,in the days of slavery, an 


ue 


lhave been a mistake.’? Now, what the 
| American people want to know is how far 
i Mr. Greeley will feel it to be his duty to go 
iin surrendering his principles and their in- 
| terests to carry out his pet idea of reconcilia- 
ition? Must Charles Sumner forthwith write 
ia letter from his quict retreat in Paris, ex- 
| plaining that he was once a friend of the 
| black race, but, ** perhaps, that was a mis- 
take 27?) Must the Union soldiers of the war 
t in convention and publish a manifesto, 
declaring that onee they carried the starry 
banner over fields of blood and swept from 
our continent the stars and bars of the Con- 
federacy, but, “‘perhaps, that was a mis- 
take?’’ Must the mothers, wives, and 
daughters of the North, who gave fathers, 
husbands, and sons to the cause of the na- 
tions unity, say: “ We bade our boys God 
speed, we followed them to the hospitals, 
we made bandages for their wounds, we 
prayed for their success, we welcomed them 
back with tears for the slain, and sweet 
rewards for their loyalty, gallantry, and 
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take?’? Must we qualify every loyal im- 
pulse, every gallant act, every martyr’s hero- 
ism, and all the humanitarian principles that 
found expression during the «anti-slavery 
contest, by saying---‘‘ Perhaps that was a 
mistake 2’? We do not say that Mr. Greeley 
would go to the extent of affirming all that 
we have wriiten above, but it must be clear 
to all that his scandalous explanations, ad- 
missions and concessions in his late speeches 
open a path of the most shameful surrender 
of all that the loyalists of the nation sup- 
posed they had won for all time that will be 
more discouraging to loyal endeavor and 
earnestness in the future than anything else 
that can be imagined. Mr. Greeley, with 
his accustomed egotism and overbearing ofti- 
ciousness, is now parading himself before the 
country as the leader and champion of recon- 
ciliation and amity. Ip doing this, he has 
not hesitated to enter a city where the sol- 
diers of the Union had just been exchanging 
greeting with those who fought against them, 
though without insulting themselves and 
their cause by admitting that perhaps they 
had made a mistake, and there proclaiming 
before the whole country that these battle- 
searred veterans had assembled ‘ with the 
single purpose of rekindling the bitterness, 
the animosity and antipathies, the fears and 
exultations of civil war for the advantage of 
a political party.”” Who were these men 
whom this moon-faced man of peace thus in- 
sulted? They were the heroes of the greai- 
est war in history, from men who had com- 
manded all the armies in the East down to 
the private who had borne the musket faith- 
fully and bravely through the heat aud 
danger of the contest. There were men there 
who had stormed the heights of Vicksburg 
and leaped with a cheer for Grant, the hero 
of hoth victories, on the defenses of Rich- 
mond when the rebel hordes fled from their 
capital. They were men who acknowledged 
the gallantry of their foes, and with a mag- | 
nanimity that Greeley has never been in 
position to display conceded terms to their 
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A Queen of French Seciety in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


—_—_— 
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If we allow the pen to pass the prescribed 
i mit, it is merely to close the dynasty of fe- 
|male sovereigns that had, with general ac- 
| clamation, ruled French society during the 
eighteenth century. Mme. Recamier may 
Claim the honor, though with but slight eela/, 
of being the last of that illustrious series. 
Like Mme. de Lambert, whose salon had 
flourished during the infaney of the eighteenth 
century, Mme. Recamier, who witnessed the 
birth of the succeeding age, was averse to 
| the discussion of all questions that tended to 
| stir the passions, or that were of immediate 
public interest. She rather ostentatiously 
eschewed the slightest appearance of posses- 
'sing political opMions; in the productions 
; and tendencies of literature she never even 
affected to possess a shadavy of interest, and 
certainly no woman enjoying equal celebrity’ 
ever exercised less direct influence over so- 
vial opinion; yet in the word's estimation 
she is amply justified in taking her position 
i among the poientates ef society. With per- 
| fect freedom from passion in all its compro- 
| mising and intense forms; with few prefer- 
| ences jthat were other than charmingly lan- 
| suid; with a prudence which was mathemat- 
ically correct; witha degree of half-concealed 
lirmness of disposition rarely to be found in 
her sex; with little feeling, and that little 
perfectly under control, Mme. Recamier pos- 
sessed physical beauty of the highest order, 
and of a nature universally captivating. 
Armed with such formidable weapons, she 
was both invulnerable and irresistible. Her 
personal influence, indeed, seems to have had 
no bounds but thosé prescribed by her will. 
She could accommodate her amiability to suit 
any character. Never for a moment endan- 
gering her own self-possession, or losing sight 
of the special object sought to be obtained, 
she could play upon human affections and 
feelings with the most refined and exquisite 
delicacy; she glided mto the citadel of the 
heart witha step so stealthy that all effective 
resistance was paralyzed. To degrade her, 
however, to the level of a mere coquette 
| would be unseemly and unjust. There may 
have been occasionally a little affectation of 
affection, but there was surely no capracious- 
ness or careless heartlessness, in her inter- 
course with those upon whom she deigned to 
smile; for her heart, which had little capac- 
ity, and ‘was almost void, had been schooled 
by her understanding in every charitable de- 
vice, She meted to every one with minute 
exactitude the amount cf consideration, sym- 
pathy, or aiYection which propriety suggested, 
instinctively conscious of the degree of fas- 
cination, which the mind or heart of any in- 
dividual was capable of being subjected with- 
out endangering its equilibrium. Her love— 
that is to say, the quality or sentiment which 
| occupied the place of love in her heart—was 
so impartial, so widely diffused, so singularly 
free from all the weaknesses of human pas- 
sion, that it often seemed to verge upon the 
preternatural, or as might less delicately be 
insinuated, the unnatural. No length of time, 
no disparity in social position, no divergency 
of opinion, could influence Mme. Recamier in 
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ventions at Philadelphia and Worcester was 
the refusal of the so-called Liberal Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, and the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore, to admit women as 
delegates or to give the slightest heed to 
woman’s claim which was respectfully pre- 
sented to them, thus evincing a settled pur- 
pose to discountenance any consideration of 
the “honest demand” of American women 
‘for additional rights” or political enfran- 
chisement. 

We believe the utmost reliance may be 
placed upon the readiness of President Grant 
to sustain any Congressional action that 
may be taken, under his administration, in 
favor of basing the right of suffrage upon per- 
sonality, and not upon sex; so that what- 
ever may be the limitations to the exercise 
of that right, they shall cease to be proscrip- 
tive in reference to a natural distinction 
which ought not to affect the liberties and 
interests of a human being. In his numerous 
appointinents of women to the superintend- 
ence of pest offices and other public trusts, 
1¢ has given practical proof that he is in fa- 
vor of woman’s admission to ‘ wider fields of 
usefulness ;’’ and in the employment of thous- 
ands of women in the various departments of 
the General Government, a similar spirit has 
heen indicated on an unexampled scale. 

In the person of his Presidential competi- 
tor, Ilorace Greeley, we see one who formerly 
gave his hearty approval to woman's rights 
movement, but who has since treated it with 
hostility and contempt, and whose journal, 
the Tribune, has dealt it many an unmerited 
blow. It behooves every woman, therefore, 
who sees in the success of the movement the 
removal of an odious proscription and the 
abolishment of caste legislation, to exert her 
utmost personal, social, and moral influence 
to prevent his election. In the nomination 
of Henry Wilson for the Vice Presidency of 
the United States, we have additional evi- 
dence of the purpose of the Republican party 
to take no step backward, but to advance the 
standard of impartial liberty. In him we 
recognize the upright and sagacious states- 
man, the early and devoted advocate of the 
oppressed, and the outspoken supporter of 
the claim of woman to a just share of politi- 
cal representation. 

We are willing to trust the Republican 
party and its candidates as saying what they 
mean, and meaning what they say; and, in 
view of their honorable record, we have no 
fear of a betrayal on their part. 

Let us show our country and the world 

that the women of America are capable of 
political responsibility, by wisely accepting 
the progressive platform of the Philadelphia 
Convention as prophetic of our complete en- 
franchisement at a day not far distant. Let 
us everywhere co-operate to create an over- 
whelming public sentiment in favor of the 
party that deems our claim to the ballot 
worthy of respectful consideration wherever 
fairly and properly presented, and to defeat 
the party that ignores our claim. 
So shall the cause of equal rights continue 
to march on until its shining goal is attained, 
and a people’s government is established on 
the indestructible basis of ‘the consent of 
the governed.”’ 





her personal preferences, or induce her to 
swerve to the right or the left of the course 
she had determined to pursue. Under the | 
Directory, under the Empire, under the Res- ! 
toration, under the July Monarchy, she was 
the same: she endeared herself with acco- | 
rously modulated sympathy, as much to the | 
modest printer, M. Ballanche, as to Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, to Benjamin Constant 
as to Matthieu de Montmorency, to the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, as to Queen Tlor- 
By such copious affection, such per- 
fect impartiality, Mme. Recamier, achieved 
for her salon a latitude of comprehension, if 
not of popularity, unsurpassed by any of its 
predecessors under the old monarchy. ‘*Vraie 
reine de salou, dans sa petite chambre de 
VAbbaye-aux-Bois comme dans son hotel de 
la Chaussee-d’Antin, reine charmante, mais 
bien plus reine que femme.”’ 
—_ <> oe 
The Women in Council, 


Congratulatory Meeting of Republican Wo- 





defeated enemies, which astonished the world 
on account of their generosity. It will be | 
idle, however, to reason with this vain old 
man and convince him that he has not earned | 
a title to the throne of the Kingdom of | 
Heaven for thir extraordinary leniency to- | 
wards those who took up arms against the | 
Union. Ife blesses God that there was a | 
Jeff. Davis, whose bail bond he could sign, | 
and his mania for clasping hands with sup | 
posed antagonists has taken such possession | 
of him that he would shake the bony claws 
of Satan himself if he could find that illus- 
trious rebel’s headquarters, without spoiling 
his chances for the Presidency. 

Mr. Greeley is right in thinking he made 
a mistake, but it was not in being an anti- 
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What Do These Things Mean? 


What did Ho sce Greeley mean in his let- 
ter from Mempl.us to the New York Tribune 


month whe: he said: 


**T am confident that two thirds of the 
men, with nine-tenths of the women who 
composed the slaveholding estate, would this 
day give half their houses and lands to have 
their slaves: back again, just as they pos- 
sessed them in 1860, . - . 
They consider themselves robbed by eman- 
cipation ; and would like their property back 
again, or its value in some equivalent.” 

And what did ke mean by saying in the 
same letter, that ‘* they’’—the rebels-— 

‘** Propose to renew the fight, but not with 
gun and saber. They expect to regain as 
Democrats, through elections, the power they 
lost as rebels, through the war.”’ 

And what did he mean when in the same 
communication, speaking of the colored vote, 
he said that— 

“They will seek to coerce enough of it 
into voting the Democratic ticket to give 
them a majority of the Southern electoral 
vote for next President.’’ 

And what does the following extract from 
the speech of Governor Brown, of Tennes- 
see, at arecent Greeley ratification meeting 
at Nashville mean ? 

‘“*He supported Greeley because he loved 
the South, bailed Jeff. Davis, advocated uni- 
versal amnesty, and had no kinsfolk. He 


past against the South and its institutions. 
It was enough for him to know that now he 
was in favor of restoring her to her prestine 
rights. 
losses of the South, and set her people on the 
high road t» wealth and happiness.” 

And what are the tax-payers of the coun- 
try to infer from this siatement of Golladay, 
a Democratic Representative in Congress, 
made at the same time and place ? 

“Greeley at the outset of the war, was in 
favor of letting the ‘ wayward sisters depart 
in peace,’ and afterward went single-handed 
and alone to meet our Commissioners in Can- 
ada, to treat for peace. Not a Democrat in 
the North dared go with him, or manifested 
any desire to go. 


he is still!’’ 

These statements of the candidate and his 
friends are respectfully recommended to the 
consideration of all men who believe that 
their taxes are already sufficiently heavy and 
who propose that the results of the war shall 
stand as they are, untinkered and unim- 


paired. 
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slavery man—that was rather his glory, | 
His mistake was and is, in supposing he can 


of June 7, la t year, written on the 2d of the | 


did not care what Greeley had said in the | 


Greeley, if elected, would pay the ; 


He was then in favor of | 
paying the South for her slaves, and I believe | 


in vain fora single kindly, or even just, ref- 
erence to those who helped to defend the 
They 
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menin Boston—Adopiton of an Address, 

The meeting of Republican women of 
Massachusetts, and their friends, at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Wednesday night, was a 
very large and enthusiastic one, its object | 
being to rejoice over the adoption of the 
woman’s suffrage planks in the Republican 
National and State platforms, and to ratify 
the nominations of Grant and Wilson, Wash- 
burn and Talbot. Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke presided, and eloquent addresses were 
made by Mary I.. Livermore, Lucy Stone, 
| Julia Ward Howe, and others. The follow- 
| ing address was presented and adopted: 
‘o the Women of America: 


The time has come, in the progress of 
| civilization, when the women of America may 
| make themselves felt in polities as a recog- 
inized and beneficent power. This mani- 
| festation will naturally precede the estab- 
i lishment of the equal rights of woman, as 
| cause precedes effect. 
| The National Republican Convention, re- 
‘cently held in Philadelphia, unanimously 
' adopted the following as a part of its declara- 
‘tion of principles: 
| 14. The Republican party is mindful of its 
| Obligations to the loyal women of America 
| for their noble devotion to the cause of free- 
| dom; their admission to wider ficlds of use- 
| fulness is viewed with satisfaction ; and the 
| honest demand of any class of citizens for 
| additional rights should be treated with re- 
; spectful consideration. 

The cause of woman is the same of civili- 

zation ; and, in the providence of God, the 
Republican party has been pre-eminently the 
| party of civilization. It has effectually sup- 
| pressed a most formidable rebellion, exerted 
‘and carried on to perpetuate the worst form 
| of tyranny ever inflicted upon mankind, and 
has maintained the Union and its free insti- 
tutions at a priceless cost. It has liberated 
four million slaves—one-half of whom were 
women. It has lifted them from the auction- 
block to the plane of American citizenship. 
i It has essentially aided a grand educational 
; movement at the South, which must ulti- 
‘mately be of inestimable value to that de- 
pressed and impoverished section of our 
country in all that pertains to popular en- 
lightenment, general industry, business en- 
terprise, accumulative prosperity, and public 
order, It has conferred political equality 
upon four hundred thousand colored men, 
once bought and sold in the market like 
cattle. It has gathered to itself an over- 
whelming proportion of the intelligence, vir- 
| tue, patriotism, and piety of the land. It 
| has evinced a disposition to enlarge its sphere 
| of action for the furtherance of equal rights 
‘tothe extent of its possibilities, in accord- 
ance with the progressive spirit of the age. 
While, in all these and othermatters of vital 
importance to our national unity and sta- 
bility, it has been persistently and virulently 
opposed by the Democratic party, to the im- 
| periling of our dearest rights and most pre- 
cious interests as a people. 

Therefore we hail the Republican recogni- 
tion of women’s deyotion to freedom in the 
past as a tribute well-timed and well-de- 
| served; we accept the Republican congratu- 
lation upon woman’s admission to wider 
fields of usefulness as opportune and states- 
manlike; we reccive the Republican assur- 
ance of respectful consideration for woman’s 
rights in the future as a sincere expression of 
good will, and as an initiatory step toward 
securing the elective franchise for all citizens, 
irrespective of sex. 

In submitting this grave issue to the “‘re- 
spectful consideration” of all 8, the 
Republican party has not only indicated an 
increasing sense of justice, has done 
much toward hastening the hour for its satis- 
factory solution. Already the Republicans 
of Massachusetts have responded by adopt- 
ing a platform coptaining the following ex- 
plicit declaration : 

8. Resolved, That we heartily approve of 
the recognition of the rights of woman con- 
tained in the fourteenth clause of the na- 
tional Republican platform ; that the Repub- 
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terms to all 
American 
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of sex, and be 


Signed, in behalf of the Republican women 


| of Massachusetts, in convention assembled. 


Lydia Maria Child, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Touisa M. Alcott, 

Grace Greenwood, 

Julia Ward Howe, 

Mary A. Livermore, 

Elizabeth P. Peabody, 

Helen E. Garrison, 

Abbey W. May, 

Caroline M. Severance, 

Harriet H. Robinson, 

Margaret W. Campbell, 

Mary F. Eastinan, 

Ada C. Bowles, 

Lucy Stone, 

Committee. 

Boston, September 25, 1872. 
Letters were read from George William 
Curtis, George F. Hoar, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Lydia Maria Child, and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, heartily approving the objects 
of the meeting. 


General Sigel. 


Hits Views on National Politics—Grant and 
Wilson Indorsed. 

NEW YORK, September 13, 1872. 

Colonel L. FE. Dudley, Secretary Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ National Committee : 

DEAR Sirk: Your kind letter inviting me 
to be present at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Convention at Pittsburg, on the 17th instant, 
is received. I remember with pride and pleas- 
ure the first great convention held in that 
same city in September, 1866, when resolu- 
tions were passed indorsing the policy of Con- 
gress, and especially the passage of the tour- 
teenth amendment by that body. At that 
time there was no doubt in our mind that 
certain constitutional guarantees were neces- 
sary to prevent reaction, define American 
citizenship and create a uniform system of 
national representation throughout the Re- 
public. 

The work of the convention was good and 
noble, but it is a remarkable fact that only 
in 1868, two years afterward, the fourteenth 
amendment was ratified, while it took two 
years more, (March 30, 1870,) before the fif- 
teent amendment, in regard to universal suf- 
frage, was finally adopted. 

There was one fierce and continuous polit- 
ical struggle for more than five years after 
the war was closed—in Congress, im the 
press, on the stump, and in every nook and 
corner of the land, surpassing in its earnest- 
ness and grandeur even the great debates 
of the French revolution, when the “‘ rights 
of man”? were discussed and declared. Of 
course, before the new basis of the future 
life of the Union was established, there was 
not and could not be peace and harmony be- 
tween the North and the South. This at 
least was the opinion of those very men who 
now go back on their own acts by disavowing 
as tyrranical and unnecessary the means, 
without which no such basis would exist at 
the present time. If anything is absurd it is 
this absurdity of accusing and defaming the 
executive instruments of their own self-di- 
vined plans and purposes, and to curse the 
children of their own love. If anything is 
unjust it is the endeavor of taking a man to 
account for official acts which were forced 
upon him by Congressional legislation, inas- 
much as politieal ostracism and military rule 
in the South after the war were neither pro- 
posed nor inaugurated by General Grant. If 
there is treachery it is this indirect appeal to 
the South to revolt against the passed policy 
of the Government, on which to-day rest the 
ears the security and liberty of the Repub- 
ic ! 

As in 1861, s0 we are now again on the 
defensive—not against a formidable enemy 
in the field—but against a coalition which 
we distrust, as it is influenced by ambition 
and disappointment, and tends to the revival 
of questions which we regarded as settled. 
Under the profession of reconciliation, am- 
nesty and reform, with nothing to stand upon 
except nicely, framed platforms and pronuncia- 
mentos, this strange alliance ef Guelphs and 
Gibelines tries to put its double-faced poliey 
into practice. We cannot trust mere pro- 
fessions. We cannot intrust ourselves to a 
house divided in itself and built on sand. 
We cannot intrust the most sacred rights, 
interests, and liberties of the American 
people to a coalition which is not based 
on real facts and deeds, and above all sus- 
picion and apprehension to undo, or change, 
or cripple what was attained by a terrible 
struggle, and paid for by the best blood of 
our people and milliards of dollars. 

. For,these reasons, and others of second- 
consideration, I cannot be in favor of 
the Cincinnati nominees, but shall stand 


But while I am in their favor, Lhope to see 
in their pre not a mere 
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Speaker Blaine. : 


Me Reviews a Deiamatery Article im the 
“Sew Vork Tribune’’—The Absurdity of a 
Malicious Charge—How the ‘Tribane”’ 
Violates the Ninth Commandment. 


CLEVELAND, October’ 1.—Speaker Blaine 
nade a speech at the public square to-night, 
in the course of which he alluded in the fol* 


lowing words to the personal charges made 
against him: 


“In the New York Tribune of Saturda 
last, and also of yesterday, I am charged, 
not only as a Representative in Congress, 
but as Speaker in the House, with having re- 
ceived $1,930,000 of the stock of the eastern 
division of the Pacific Railroad Company for 
iy services and influence in procuring the 
passage of the original Pacific Railroad bill of 
1862. 

“The Tribune gives the date of the act in 
the article in which it makes the charge, not 
seeming to notice, in its blind desire to assail 
me, that it was simply convicting itself of 
falsehood and of folly. 

“Now, gentlemen, please observe that in 
1862, when this act was passed, 1 had not 
taken my seat in Congress, I had not been 
elected to Congress.* Indeed, | had not even 
been nominated for Congress when the act 
to which the Tribune refers became a law. 1 
was a member of the Maine Legislature, and 
speaker of the lower house. I had no more 
to do with Congressional legislation than the 
fish-wardens and tide-waiters on the Kenne- 
bec river; and yet the New York Tribune 
asserts and repeats that for my services and 
influence in Congress, at the time I was a 
member of the Maine Legislature, I received 
nearly $2,000,000 in the stock of a great rail- 
road corporation. 

‘*And now, gentlemen, if I were to stop 
after demonstrating the utter absurdity of 
this charge, the Tribune would come out early 
and say that Speaker Blaine had not denied 
it. Let me, then, deny it in the presence of 
this vast assemblage, and deny it in the most 
emphatic manner. 

‘Neither in 18862 nor in any subsequent 
year did I ever receive, directly or indirectly, 
a single dollar of stock in the Eastern Di- 
vision of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, or any other division of the Pacific 
Railroad Company ; nor did I receive a dol- 
lar, directly or indirectly, from the sale of any 
stock of that company. In short, gentle- 
men, I stamp the whole story as not only 
false on its face, but absurd and ridiculous. 
‘But I do not expect to make a denial that 
will satisfy the Tribune. A few weeks since, 
when the story was started that Secretary 
Boutwell, Vice President Colfax, Senator 
Wilson, Mr. Garfield, Mr. Dawes, and my- 
self, and others had been bribed by presents 
of stock in the Credit Mobilier, I published a 
card, on the eve of the Maine election, say- 
ing that I had never owned, directly or indi- 
rectly, through myself or through another, a 
single dollar of stock in the Credit Mobilier. 
The New York Tribune pronounced this de- 
nial evasive and unsatisfactory, and said I 
did not deny that I had received dividends 
theretrom. Any candid man, I think, could 
see that my card was intended to be exhaust- 
ive, and to exclude all suppositions of own- 
ership. Let me say now, however, that not 
only did I never own a share in the Credit 
Mobilier, but I never received, directly or 
indirectly, a single penny therefrom in any 
manner or shape whatever. 

** But this mania for bearing false witness 
against your neighbor has seized Mr. Greeley 
personally, as well as the New York Tribune, 
for I observe that in a recent speech in Penn- 
sylvania he states that more than a hundred 
thousand dollars had been expended by the 
Republicans in Maine in the purchase of 
votes at the recent election. Now, in the 
very nature of things, it would be impossible 
for Mr. Greeley to know that this was true, 
but I know it to be absolutely untrue. Iam 
chairman of the State Committee, and on my 
order every dollar of the funds of the com- 
‘mittee was disbursed, and from first to last 
we did not have in our control] but a little 
morefthan $12,000, and I further assert that 
every dollar of this amount was expended 
either in the payment of speakers, the distri- 
bution of documents and papers, or the bring- 
ing home of absent voters. 

‘*These accounts of the State committee 
are kept with rigid exactness, and the whole 
committee of sixteen men will testify to the 
truth of what I state. 

we | ign Mr. Grecley, therefore, as a 
slanderer of the Republicans of Maine, a 
party of as gallant men as ever cast an un- 
purchased and unpurchasable vote. 
ee 


A Gifted Memphis Lawyer whe 
Edited Two Papers, Both Dally. 


An antiquated writer in the Memphis Ap- 
peal has dug up out of hig memory the follow- 
ing rich story. The young lawyer referred 
to is still flourishing in Memphis: “* There 
was never greater local excitement than that: 
which grew out of this infernal navy yard 
business. Half the people were in favor of 
accepting the property, and half or more op- 
posed to it, the latter thinking that the Gov- 
ernment might be induced even yet to make 
liberal appropriations and perfect the navy 
yard, and build ships and steamers here. 
There were two newspapers published here— 
one a morning publication, edited by a gen- 
tleman of no ordinary ability named Bank- 
head, who was tragically and mysteriously 
assassinated some six yearsago, There was 
another, an afternoon paper, called the News, 
(I believe that was its name,) edited by a 
man named Yancey. These editors opposed 
one another on the navy yard question, and 
their discussion had begotten a good deal of 
excitement, when both went away for the 
summer, and each without the other’s knowl- 
edge, employed the same man, this young 
lawyer, to conduct his paper in his absence. 
The young limb of the law naturally enough 
took to both sides of the question. Hemade 
the controversy between the two papers 
hotter and hotter on each successive day. 
Crowds gathered each afternoon about. the 
News office, and somebody expected that the 
two furious editors would shed blood. The 
coming duel in Ax‘kansas was confidently an- 
ticipated, and the ferocity of the two papers 
was marvelous. Popular excitement was 
intense when Bankhead came hurrying home 
from Virginia and Yancey from Alabanta,. 
each thinking the other was about to murder 
his ewn substitute. Suck was the fervor of 
popular feeling and exasperation that the 
story was necessarily kept quiet. If the mis- 
chievous fraud upon the public passion had 
been exposed at the time the conamore editor 
would have been hanged to a lamp-post. 
ep A te = - 
Not a Self-Seeker. 
The Toledo (Ohio) Commercial aptly says 
that one thing in regard to General Grant’s 
speaking should not be forgotten—that he 
has never been known to speak in his own 
behalf, not even in self-defense. The Com- 
mercial continues ; “* He never asked for place, 
power or emolument for himself. From the 
time, in April, 1861, when Governor Yates 
called him to Spri d to act as adjutant 
general in o the Illinois volunteers, 
to this 28th day of es 1872, his voice 
has never been heard in application for any 
favor personal to himself. And so, in his 
civil inistration. With his motives and 
his acts assailed and misre nted by po- 
litical enemies and professed political friends 
he has quietly pursued the even tenor of his 
way, without sto for retort, or even to 
a ~ assaults ie But amid all 
great wrong—so ust and so - 
vating—who has heard Ulysses S. ‘Grant 
com ? The most that is xe ute have 
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BY JOHN G,. WHITTIER. 


Oh, dwarfed and wronged, aud stained with ill, 
Behold! thou art a woman still! 

And, by that sacred name and dear, 

I bid thy better self appear. 


Still, through thy disguise, I cee 

The rudimental purity, 

Taat, spite of change and loss, makes good 
Toy birthright claim of womanhood ; 

An inward lesthiog, deep, intense ; 

A shame that is half innocence. 


Cast off the grave-clothes of thy sin! 
Rise from the dust thou liest in, 
As Mary rose at Jesus’ word, 
Kedeemed and white before the Lord! 
Reclaim thy lost soul! in His name, 
Rise up and break thy bonds of shame! 


Art weak? He's strong. Art fearful? Hear ‘ 

The world’s o’ercomer: ‘‘ Be of good cheer! 

What lip shall judge when he approves ° 

Who dare to scorn the child He loves! 
— 


THE DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


My name is--no matter. Iam called Tony. 
I have never been a member of the regular 
police, and I hope the vanity will be pardoned 
when I say that 1 consider my occupation @ grade 
or two above it. since it must be evident to 
every one that a dull person may be, and often 
is, a serviceable policeman, while a detective 
has no chance of success without a ready per- 
ception and a close study of human nature. I 
am intuitively possessed of a faculty of imita- 
tion, which I have cultivated to be of great ser- 
vice in my business, as it enables me to assume, 
in a very deceptive manner, the disguise of any 
character I please; indeed, so many different 
parts have I played, and in such various com- 

yany have I mixed, that it appears to mea 
serious problem at times where my proper posi 
tion in society lays. : 

1 have a partner in business whose real name 
I have no right to make public. He is a coarse 
featured person and is capable of converting 
himself by the means of dress into one of the 
most rough-looking and repulsive of men. 
While in one of the meanest of his disguises, 
some one gave him the name of ‘* Slouch,” and 
this rather repulsive sobriquct, attached to him 
at first ina spirit of pleasantry, is now about 
the only name by which I address him. He is 
a good-hearted fellow, muscular, and courage 
ous, and he has in more than one instance res 
cued me from great peril if not actually saved 
my life. Slouch has a remarkable faculty of 
reading crime on the face. His conclusions are 
generally. correct ; yet how he arrives at them 
nas always been a mystery to me. My own sns- 
picions are mostly the result of some theory, 
and I will freely confess that my imagination 
has often led me astray. It is different with 
Slouch. A single look at the suspected person 
seems enough for him. He has often upset a 
nicely-woven tissue cf apparently corroborative 
incidents for me by a glance at the party sus- 
pected, ashake of the head and a groff and pro- 
voking dissent. Only one instance occurred 
where I was right, and he was absolutely wrong: 
but as its recital would be a digression, I shall 
reserve it for another time. 

We are sometimes together, and at other 
times widely separated. There is not a rail- 
road, canal, or steamboat route in the United 
States that one or the other of us has not trav 
eled over in the pursuit of our calling. Recently 
we have been sojourning in San Francisco. 

Some time since the officers of the F-—— bank 
in the city of New York gave information to 
the police that their notes had been extensively 
counterfeited in a manner so alarmingly perfect 
that many of the spurious bills had passed 
through their own hands without detection ; in 
fact, the first intimation of the crime was the 
perceptible inflation of their peper in circulation. 
Every line and shade of the original bill was 
reproduced in the counterfeit in such a perfect 
manner, that without the aid of a microscope, 
detection was utterly impossible. Once discov- 
ered, it was plain that no other counterfeiting 

rocess could so completely imitate the genuine 
Bat the art of photography, and in that. science 
the manipulators must have been skilled. 

Slouch and I went to work at once, led by the 
incentive of a very large conditicdnal reward. 
We labored for many weeks without success. 
There was not a single photographic establish- 
ment in that large city that escaped our visits in 
disguise, and in my zeal to succeed in the un- 
dertaking, I studied the process of the art from 
beginning to end. Nearly three months had 
been fruitlessly spent in this way, when one 
evening a messenger was sent to us in haste from 
the cashier of the bank requesting us to hurry 
tohisroom. He informed us that two passen- 

er tickets had been purchased that day at the 
California steamship office, every dollar for 
which had been paid in the spurious bills. He 
had made some inquiries himself in the matter, 
and informed us that the ticket agent had no 
recollection of the persons from whom he had 
received the money, and that the steamer would 
sail at nine o’clock on the following morning, 
Slouch and I took the matter into consideration, 
and urged by the advice and counsel! of the bank 
officers, we determined to take passage in the 
same boat. A trunk apiece was hastily packed 
with our motley wardrobe, and after agreeing 
upon our disguises we sallied out the next morn- 
ing, taking different routes, and proceeded with- 
out any show of haste to the vessel. 

I hesitate to say that I was much disguised on 
this trip, because my appearance, as near as I 
could make it up, was that of a well dressed 
gentleman of fortune, traveling for pleasure, 
and, of course, the first cabin was chosen for my 
quarters. Slouch had selected a very repulsive 
disguise, and might have been seen, as the 
steamer lett the picr, awkwardly striding abcut 


among the strange passengers, the most perfect. 


semblance of a sneak thief I ever saw. Asa 
precaution, we bore a letter of introduction to 
the master of the vessel, indorzed by the chief 
of the New York police. Slouch and I were, 
of course, apparent strangers, ard were as 
widely as possible separated on shipboard. 

Only a few days of our voyage had passed, 
before I had succeeded in winning the good 
opinions of my companions in the cabin, while my 
partner, in the same time, by his manners and 
appearance, had made himself an object of sus- 
picion and distrust to the whole stecrage. There 
was an unusually small number of us in the 
cabin, and among them not a single person 
whose demeanor eould create a suspicion of 
crime. ‘The women, withoui exception, were 
extremely ladylike and entertaining, and I was 


inclined, in their society, to forget the grand | 


purpose of my voyage ; but S:ouch got me ucca 
sionally aside, and talked business so intensely 
that I became a little more vigilant and atten- 
tive. 

Among the male passengers was one who e3- 
pecially engaged my observation, not unhand 
some in face, faultless in figure, and rather fop 
pishly attired. He wore a dark imperial and 
inoustache, a large brilliant upon his scarf, two or 
three diamond rings upon his fingers, and carried 
a delicate raitan cane with a great deal of grace, 
There was an assumed air of dignity, anda pa: 
tronizing manner about him that disgusted me, 
the more as | could detect in his expression of 
features a weak and shallow mind. The person 
gave his undivided attention to the lady passen- 
sers, wus prodigal in compliments to them, and 
was fast becoming a favorite. Ile appeared a 
perfect stranger to me until about the sixth day 
out, when, seeing bin early one moruicg before 
his toilet was made, his face became*invested 
with an old familiarity. J became suspicious at 

nee that he was playing @ false part, and I be- 
gan watching him more closely. On the first 
oC casion that offered I engaged him in conver 
ation, and it required but little skill to Ining 
vut his assertion that he, too, was traveling for 
pleasure. 

I noticed also that he had a lively eye upon a 
certain quiet and very handsome !ady, who was, 
apparently, without a protector, and whose 
costly silks and abundant jewels indicated no 
lack of fands. Ile was free to tell that his name 
was Ross, and was particular to hint, on every 

eeasion, how fortune had favored him with 
vealth. The lady spoken of hed attracted my 
attention, and | confess to fecling, at the time, 
a little tender partiality toward her. ‘Ihe reader 
will therefore not be surprised that I was ubserv- 
ant of Ross's gallantries to her, and that I was 
somewhat annoyed when [ saw that she seemed 
to regard him with favor. Perhaps it was the 
timulous of a rival, perhaps the woman’s 
harms alone, that aroused me to regard her; 
ut, at any rate, I fell to gazing upon and think- 
ing of her, and that, too, after only two or three 
: hort and rather cool interviews, wherein I ut- 
terly failed to exchange a single tender look. 
Meantime, Ross, to my bitter discomfiture, was 
nitted by her to the most confidential tete-a- 
"8, 
‘It was about this time that I began to scruti- 
nize Ross more closely, with the view of detect- 
ing his complicity in the crime I was employed 
to discover, The more I reflected, the more | 
became convinced of the reasonableness of my 
Suspicions. Hewas in my opinion, a person 
ot likely to accumulate wealth. His habits 


ere Loo extravagant for that, and booides, she 


ulzar inclination he bad of alla ing. 
bundant means denied the probability of his 
heriting money. If such a nea 

puch money, it was quite likely AS have 
nlawfully obtained, It appeared a 1 


that Ay te 


sé That this man evated aif iny hints to| 
discover his sources of wealth. His business, 
whatever it might have been, was never onee al- 
luded to by him, and any method by which I 
could obtain a clue to it wae to be sought for. 
Did he understand the art of photographing? 
If he did, one good point was made. I had 
failed in wor attempt to find his occupation, 
until the following opportunity occurred, in 
availing myself of which I claim some credit for 

it 


oss tanec limping to me one evening, bear- 
ing an expression of pain. I inquired what the 
matter was, at which he dropped into a seat be- 
side me, and in a coarse manner began cursing 
his corns, which appeared to have been the 
cause of his lameness. While he was lamentin 
his misfortune, an idea occurred to me. I ha 
been troubled with corns myself, and had eradi- 
cated them with nitrate of silver, a chemical 
much used in photographing. ‘‘Mr. Ross,’’ said 
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gick, says he, and then he muttered to himself: 
‘There'll be a sicker man than me aboard this 
boat soon.’ Look out sharp for him, Tony. | 
He's got a very jealous constitution, and I can 
see by his eye he means mischief."’ 

‘‘Well, Slouch,’’ said I, ‘** what do you ad- 
vise?’ a 

‘*Go on with your love-making, Tony; lay it 
on pretty thick and strong. I'll keep wide awake 
that he don’t hurt anybody. Pitch in strong and 
we'll bring him out.’ 

Upon reflection I resolved to act in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of my partner. 
The motive that could induce a man end wife to 
separate themselves, hold no communication 
nor recognize each other, upon a journey like 
this, was a suspicious one. The fact that two 
tickets were purchased with the spurious bills 
accorded exactly with the case. So, deciding 
that the end should justify the means, I deter- 
mined to push my advantag@for this fickle, in- 





1, ‘‘you can be effectually relieved by an article 
that you have probably used, and are quite 
likely to have with you.”’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ inquired he, anxiously. ; 

“Tt is a chemical that stains the skin and hair 
black,’’ said I. , 

‘*‘Indeed,”’ said Ross, with forced surprise, 
and apparently very uneasy. 

‘It is an article quite indispensable in the art 
of taking pictures by the sviar light,’’ said I, 
gazing directly into his eyes. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Ross, without inquiry. 

“Nitrate of silver. Did you ever use it?’ I 
inquired. : 

‘“-No,’’ said he, curtly, and, dropping his eyes 
before my gaze, he arose and left me, unmistak- 
ably embarrassed and annoyed. <e- 

This interview nearly settled the question in 
my mind with regard to his criminality, and the 
wrospect of bringing him to justice pleased me. 
{ observed him closer than ever. He appearsd 
less lame the morning after I had suggested the 
remedy, and on the second day his lameness 
had entirely disappeared. I ventured to ask, 
after congratulating him upon his improvement, 
whether he had obtained the chemical aboard, 
and although he denied it, [ had but little doubt 
he had availed himself of my remedy. Fortu 
nately, to discover whether he had was com- 
pletely within my power. If Rosa had applied 
the chemical to his corns, a blackened, indelible 
stain remained, which important fact I was de- 
termined to find out. Slouch aud I met fre- 
quently to compare notes, and our interviews 
were generally late at night. He always came 
to me upon the quarter deck, aud, as our ill luck 
would have it, had been observed by Ross tres- 
passing upon the quarter forbidden to the occu- 
pants of the steerage. : 

The extent of my perplexity can be imagined 
when, while waiting anxiously to have an inter- 
view with my partner for the —— of devising 
a method to have a peep at Ross’ toe, Ross 
himself came to me in a confidential way, and 
whispered that he was keeping a close watch 
upon that thievish-looking fellow, (describing 
my partner,) that his scarf pin had been stolen, 
and that he was suspicions it had been taken by 
Slouch. I managed, with some risk and difii- 
culty, to whisper a few words to my partner 
shortly after, requestiug him to ay away from 
me until the next day. Meantime, I set my wits 
to work to get a look at Ross’ foot. We were 
then sailing in a low latitude. The nights were 
sultry and warm, and all the windows and doors 
that decency would allow open during sleeping 
hours, were left so. Ross’s apartment being 
near mine, [ arose late in the night, and, taking 
a lighted lamp, I held it concealed beneath my 
hat, and stole_noiselessly within his chamber. 
Nothing but a sheet covered him, ana I gently 
raised its corner, and thus exposing his foot, I 
set the rays of my lamp upon it. A pretty large 
spot, as black as ink, dishgured one of his toes. 
His deep and measured respiration emboldened 
me to remain still longer, and I gave a good 
look at his face in a state of repose. The con- 
viction again, and with more force, presented 
itself that [ had known him long before. I re- 
turned to my berth puzzling my brain to replace 
him in my recollection, but without success. 

Having proceeded thus far, I contrived on the 
following morning to see my partner, when I laid 
the whole matter before him. I had no doubt of 
his approval of my strategem to implicate Ross, 
but he surprised and mortified me by shaking 
his head in a dubious way. My nitrate of silver 
test evidently went for nothing with him. The 
physiognomy of Ross had already been sub- 
mitted to his wonderfully scrutinizing examina- 
tion, and his judgment had pronounced him in- 
nocent of the crime. I argued and endeavored 
to reason with him upon the suspicious manner 
of Koss when I had suggested the remedy for 
his corns, and inexplicable concealment of the 
chemical, which there could be no doubt he 
carried with him; to all of which Slouch 
scarcely deigned a reply. While I was urging 
him to carry the matter further, he interrupted 
me with the following question : 

‘*How would you like to make love to the 
gal with the pearl bracelet, Tony ?’’ 

I replied that [ was about half in love with 
the lady already, and that it would be a pleasant 
undertaking, expressing, however, some doubts 
of my success. 

** isn’t she pretty ?’’ said J. 

Slouch shrugged his shoulders, gave me a sly 
wink, and then burst into alaugh. ‘‘ Make 
love to her,’’ said he. 

‘* Basiness,’’ answered my partner seriously. 

‘* Explain yourself,’’ said 1. 

‘* Well,’’ said Slouch, ‘‘ you must make upto 
the gal in a sort of loving, serious way, and 
we'll both seea little fun.’’ 

I was about to call for a further explanation 
from my partner, when I chanced to observe 
Ross watching us from a distance. [left Slouch 
at once, and went sauntering off in a careless 





ay. 

Viett a good deal annoyed by this interview 
with my partner. He had treated my stratagem 
with indifference, and had regarded my affinity 
for a lady with levity. The idea of my being re- 
quested to make love to her as a cool business 
transaction, with a predicated result of witness- 
ing fun. Slouch was something of a wag, but 
I knew from the manner of his request that he 
expected some result more than amusement. I 
had now an additional incentive to make myself 
agreeable to the lady, and I determined to bring 
all my art to bear, that success might follow. 

1 began paying her marked attention, and in- 
truded upon her society whenever I| could find 
herapart. Shetreated meat first with a reserve, 
but L persevered because she was really attrac- 
tive, because her indifference in a measure 
wounded my vanity, and for the less important 
reason that it was furthering scme scheme of my 
partner to bring to justice the criminal or crimi- 
nals upon whose hunt we had started. My efforts 
were not wasted. I could discover after awhile 
that the woman was really becoming fond of me. 
Her manner toward me became serious, aud she 
began to welcome my attentions with undisguised 
delight. My intimacy with her, however, cooled 
my admiration. I perceived in her a cruel, self- 
ish nature, impulsive and sensual, with only the 
shadow of a conacience. A mere voluptuous 
figure and handsome face dressed up with art 
anda few superficial graces. I soon became 
cloyed with her company and would have gladly 


) retreated had not the business consideration in- 


duced me to follow up the affair, which I did, I 
must confeas, in such an ardent, heartless man- 
ner, that she actually declared her preference 
for me above all other men she had met. At 
this stage [became uneasy with my position, for 
hardened as I had become by contact with crime, 
Ido not think any person can charge me with 
cruelty to women. 1 accordingly contrived to 
see Slouch, and demanding an explanation, re- 
fused to proveed a step further unless he gave it. 
“Now, lony,’’ said my partner, ‘since you 
tal of jeaving the gal, I'll tell you jest exactly 
how the matter stands. That 'ere gal has got a 
husband. Ile is our game and you must bring 
him out.’’ 
‘*A husband! where ?’’ I inquired. 
“On board this very ship,”’ said Slouch. 
‘‘Who is he?’’ I anxiously asked. 
‘He's n dark complected-looking chap in the 
steerage. I set my eyes on him the first day out, 
and [ have been watching him ever since. When 
Ross began sideling up to the gal, I noticed he 
watched him likea.cat; but, as i made it out, he 
saw she was only foolin’ with Ross—jest having 
a little fun all to herself, and then he got easy 
again. Now, thinks, if Tony gets after that gal 
in a serious sort o’ way, there’ libe aman | know 
in the steerage bobbin round awful.”’ 
‘“‘And how has be behaved during my gal 
lantries?’’ | inquired. 
** It's better than a play,’’ said Slouch, shak- 
ing his sides with suppressed laughter. ** The 
chap and I got to be chums, you know. °So I 
took a seat alongside him while he’s squinting 
toward you and the gal, and I says, ‘There's a 
lovin’ couple ain’t they?’ Then he looks at me 
and says, * Maybe she’s somebody else’s wife.’ 
“That's no hindrance,’ says I, ‘That ‘ere gal, 
anybody can see, has gone spoony after that 
man, and widder or wife, he can lead her where 
he likes.’ 
_‘* Then he gets up, rolling his eyes and biting 
his lips, and goes pacing back and forth upon 
the deck. Pretty soon he sits down again and 
asks me what my opinion is of women. ‘ Wim- 
men,’ says I, ‘is not tobe trusted, ‘ Frailty, th 
name is woman.’ Do ha know who pro 
, ‘I can’t say 98 bad 
lived. | spe 


Witliam 'S t 
tugeithat ever lived. If there wad an 
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only one way to move her.”’ 


one vishus twist, 
o} There‘wasa flash uv 
mule 


| constant woman, to test the sagacity of Slouch 

| and my own reasonable surmises. 

| The following evening was calm and clear, 

with just su.ficient star light to create dim shad- 

ows upon the deck, and to exhibit the cutlines 

of objects about. [had been making myself as 

agreeable as I knew how to the woiman during 

the early evening, and about ten o’clock, at my 
suggestion, she took my arm for a promenade 
upon the upper deck. Almost every person had 

retired, ual save the officers of the watch and 
two or three straggling passengers, we were 
alone. A man lay extended upon one of the 
seats, wrapped in a cloak, and apparently asleep 
while on the seat opposite another person, whom 

I recognized as my partner Slouch, was stretched 
out in apparently the same somnolent condi- 

tion. 

While we sauntered back and forth in that 
dim starlight, whispering a love that was false, 

I held a constant eye on that figure in the cloak, 

and I saw that it twisted and turned as we re- 

ceded, and remained quiet only as we approached 
it. Counterfeiting the ardor of a true affection, 

I placed my arm about the woman’s waist, and 
while treading back and forth in this loving con- 

dition, observed the figure by a side glance, as 
we reached the greatest distance from it, rise 
spasmodical!ly into a sitting posture, and then 
drop again as we returned, ard resume its quiet- 

ness. I proposed now that we rest awhile, and 
after seating ourselves a little distance from the 
pretended sleeper, | made so bold as to place 
my arm around her neck and give her a sound: 

ing kiss. Before I could turn myself to observe 
the effect, I felt two powerful hands grasp my 
shoulders, and without time to assume a position 
of defence, I was forced backward upon the 
deck. A man stood bending over me with his 
knee upon my breast, and grasping my throat 
tightly with his one hand, he placed his face 
near mine. ‘* You wretch, what are yOu doing 
with my wife?’’ said he, hissing the words be- 
tween his teeth. 

‘*That'll do for the present,’’ said Slouch, as 
he turned my adversary over with his masculine 
arms. ‘‘Give me the cuffs, Tony, and then go 
call the captain.’ 

The captain came at our request, and having 
shown him our commission, he gave us permis- 
sion to search the baggage of both man avd 
wife. In the husband's trunk was a compiete 
photograping apparatus, and a large number of 
counterfeit notes in a partly finished state. 
Among the wife's effects were found many rolls 
of the perfect bills, as well as the scarf-pin that 
had been stolen from Ross. ‘The prisoners were 
safely returned to New York, under due course 
of law, and are both at the present time serving 
out their sentence at Sing Sing. 

‘the singularity of Ross’ conduct was well ex- 
plained, when, near the termination of our jour- 
ney, Slouch chanecd to recognize him as the 
once sandy-haired and whiskered employee of a 
fashionable hair-dressing establishment in New 
York. 

As nitrate of silver was the potent magician 
that transformed his yellow locks to a sable hue, 
it was not to be wondered at that he should ex- 
hibit a sensitiveness at its mention and deny its 
presence in his pack. 

In conclusion, I will say that my partner and 
Ihave been employed for some years back in 
the Government detective service, and it is not 
likely I will soon again encroach so much upon 
my own and the reader’s time as to furnish an- 
other paper for publication. Slouch, however, 
has expressed an inclination to ‘‘reduce into 
writing’ one of his adventures. If he should 
be guiliy of such an indiscretion, in opposition 
to my advice, it must go before the public with- 
out my supervision, and I take the present occa- 
sion to declare that I will not hold myself in 
any degree responsible for its literary style and 
execution, 


The Nasby Letters. 


The True Democracy—How the Prospect 
Pieases at the Corners—The Post- 
mastership. 
Conreprit X Roaps, 
(wich is in the State of Kentucky, ) 
September 7, 1872. 

I felt fearful that the Looisville convenshun 
would play smash with our people at the Cor- 
ners, and it was deemed the ‘best thing to do 
wood be to go there immejit, and stop whatever 
mite be goin wrong. The great and good Gree- 
ley was anxious I should go. ‘‘It wood break 
my heart,’’ sed the good old man, ‘‘ef Kentucky 
shood go agin me thro any mistake. I love Ken- 
tucky. In a long and busy life uv fifty years. I 
wuz born in Kentucky, and on returnin to my 
nativ State—’’ 
Here I stoppedhim. Sence his trip upin Noo 
Hampsheer the good old man has fallen into a 
habit uv being born in every State he happens to 
be talkin about. 
Things wuz a little pekoolyer at the Corners. 
The nigger and the northern settlers all took the 
Triboon, and the nominashen uv Greeley hed 
onsettled ’em. They wanted to vote for the old 
man, and I took mighty good pains to fix things 
for ‘em. I ashoored ’em that we hed expe- 
rienced a change uv heart—that the era uv good 
feeling wuz now about to be inoggerated, and 
that the nominashen uv Greeley wuz a berryin 
uv the hatchet. Joe Bigler profest to be satis- 
fied, and I felt that | hed’em. Merits my anx- 
iety for fear the Looisvill!e convenshun mite on- 
settle our people and lead ’em to do suthin wich 
would destroy my arrangements. 
I packt my valise and started. I arrived in 
Looisville in doo time, and on the cars for Se- 
cessionville (wich is the nearest station to the 
Corners) | met Kerne] MePelter. 1 wuz glad to 
see the kernel. He wuz from my home, and his 
face brought to my mind a thousand pleasant re- 
collecshuns, and beside my flask hed bin empty 
four hours, and hizzen hed been freshly filled, 
The kernel confirmed all that I hed feared. The 

dimocrisy uv the Corners hed taken the Loois- 
| ville convenshun to be the actooal ginooine simon 
pure democratic convenshun, hed repoodiated 
Greeley, and wuz to hev a mass convenshun to 
ratify O’Conor and Adams that afternoon. Ez 
he concluded his statement the cars glode into 
Sece:sionville and we got off. 
**Watis the hour uv the meetin of the eon- 
venshun?’’ askt | 
**'Y'wo,’’ sed he. 
* Good heavens!"’ sed I, lookin at my watch, 
wich I borrered uv an enthoosiastic man, who 
persisted in going to sleep on our grounds in 
Chappaqua—I borrered it uv him, without say- 
ing anything to him about it—* it’s one o’ eloek 
now, und there’s but one mule to ride.”’ 
There wuz no help for it. I hed to be there 
to stop this loonacy ; and so the kernel and me 
both mounted the mule, and put out for the 
Corners. It was seven miles and a hot day. 
We both hed clubs and we persuaded the mute 
to atrot, One mile waz accomplished in eight 
minutes, and the gallant animal showed no signs 
of fatigue. Ef she at any time turned aside to 
crop the herbage by the waysade, a belt over the 
head with our clubs warned her that life wuz 
not a mere loitering by the wayside, but some. 
thing in earnest. Eight minutes more and we | 
wuz but five miles away. I cood hear the roar | 
uv the multitude at the Corners. Eight minutes 
more, and from the top of Boregard’s hill, tour | 


square. Kight minutes and we were within three | 
miles and the mule wuz fresh, but we were ex- 
hausted with poundin her. ‘The only question 
wuz, could we hold out? My classic features 
were bathed in persperashen aud every muscle 
in my body aked with exertion. I cood hear 
the howls uv the multitood distinctly hurahin tor 
O’ Conor, and that nerved my arm for another 
whack. The mule gave one convulsive start, 
and then, with the obstinacy uv her race, stood 
stock still, and woodent budge an inch. This 
wuz agony? I cood see em moving in per- 
cession with an effigy of the sainted Greeley, 
which in their ignorance they wuz about to hang, 
and there wuz I, who alone cood stop em 
stranded two miles away on a balky mule : 
‘“What kin we do?’ I asked McPe'ter, in 
agony. ‘'] must be there in ten minutes,” ’ 
: ey ~ ren of arwner’s nacher shone 
orth. en the man of rescurce a 
the patriot likewise. Bomart one 
‘Ef the mule kicks "ma 
‘but yoo must go. Tell my wi 
and he slipped off behind, 
The devoted man's purpose was 
* Hold stiddy to your seat!’ 
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oner,’’ sed he, 
® how I died,’’ 


apparent. 
said he, sé Thero’s 


the tale uv the mule, he gave it 
mg rag Bw 
“s 





atarted 
his head a 
where 


miles away,1 cood distinctly see the masses on the I 


al 


minutes was in the square, in front uv Bascom's. 
Wot a site met my eyes! There waz Deckin 
Pogram bearin’ an uv Greeley, Bascom, 
Issaker Gavitt, and young Pennibacker had all 
the Greeley campane banners and sich, and the 
entire Corners wuz marchin’ in percession to @ 
bonfire, wich they proposed to burn all this 
paraphenalia amid wild shouts uv ‘Rah for 
u’Conor! They sposed the old and ancient 
Democracy hed riz and asserted herself and their 
Democratic instinks riz likewise. The perces- 
sion happenin’ to notice a nigger or two wich 
curiosity hed attracted to the show, it went for 
em, and the work uv weeks wuz undun ina 
minit. Instead uv treatin’ them niggers ez men 
and brethren,’ they knock down two uv em and 
hed one strung up to a tree. I rushed into the 
throng ¢z a strong ship buffets the waves; I 
cleaved my way through the excited crowd and 
cut that nigger down. : 
‘Go back!’’ I yelled in @ voice uv authority. 
‘‘Deekin Pogram, hist that effigy uv the good 
and great Greeley up and saloot it. Bascom, 
unfuri them banners with the sainted names uv | 
Greeley and Prown, and chuck in that tire the 
O’Conor hanner which now insults the free air 
uv Kentucky. Yoo hev been misled. O’Conor 
is not the Democratic candidate, but Greeley is. 
Now, every man uv yoo. Three cheers for or- 
ris Greely !’’ 

For the fust time in ny life words avaled me 
nothin at the Corners, Bascom remarked that 
he hed hurrahed for H. Greeley jist ez long ez 
he proposed to, and Deekin Pogram swore that 
he hedn’t hed a nite’s sleep sence he acted at 
“the Greeley ratification meetin, and he'd hed 
jist ez much of it ex be wanted in hizen, and 
brushin me one side they reformed in perces- 
sion and was going on to consummate their pur- 
pose. 

**Men and brethren,’ [ shreekt, ‘‘ye knew 
not wat yoo do. Horris Greeley is—’’ 

‘Is wat?’ asked Bascom, ‘is he a dimo- 
erat? will he pay the confederit debt uv wich 1 
hold three bushels? will he pay for the horses 
the fedrals stole? will he pay for the niggers 
Linkin robbed us uv? will he—’’ 

1 determined to hold my tramp, which wez to 
ashoor them that Horris wuz all that they want- 
it him to be, and wood do all that they wantid 
him to do, when just ez | hed got out the words 
‘‘Horris Greeley is—"’ that cuss Joe Bigler and 
Pollock hove in sight with every nigger in the 
Corners, incloodin al! uv them which I had 
been workin with before I went to Chappaqua, 
to convince them that Horris was the same old 
ablishnis he alluz wuz, and that it wuz the De- 
mocrisy which hed changed. 

“Wat is Horris Greeley 
hellish leer on his face. ‘*Me and my friends 
here want to know. Go on, parson, go on.”’ 

I coodent go on and he knowed it. Ef 1 satieg 
fied my friends [ wuz certain to mortally offend 
hizzen, and vice vercey. It wuz death in any 
event, and so after abusin Grant for appointing 
all his relatives to offis I managed te get the 
mectin adjourned, and the people dispersed 

Our folks refoose to support Greeley at any 
price, and Pollock and Bigler hev got the nig- 
gers and the northern settlers in a solid body for 
Grant. Ez the democratic vote will be divided, 
it woodent be at all singular ef they shcod carry 
the Corners. And then, even ef we elect Gree- 
ley, with what kind uv a face kin I ask for the 
post oftis? Troubles is coming thick about 
me. It isa terrible thing to hev to carry an ab- 
lishnis, even ef he ia deoderized, in sich a com- 
munity as ours. Wood, oh wood, that I wuza 
republikin, so that one story wood do for all lo- 
calities and aujinces. 
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askt doe with a 


Verroteum V. Nasby, 
{wich wuz postmaster, and wich hopes to be 
agin. ) 


SAMUEL F. SHREVE, 


Cor. MONROE & HARRISON STs., 


ANACOSTIA, D.C, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ORUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS, 
FINE TOILET SOAPS, 
Fancy air nud Tooth Brushes, 
Perfumery, and Fancy Toilet Articles, 
TRUSSES AND SHOULDER BRACES, 

PURE WINES & LIQUORS 


For Medicinal Purposes, 


|PAINTS, OILS. VARNISHES, 
AND DYE-STUFFS, 
Letter Paper, Pena, ink, 
ENVELOPES, GLASS, PUTTY, 
Carbon Oil, Lamps, and Chimneys. 


bea Physicians’ 


compounded, 


Prescriptions accurately 
aug 8-tf 


(. MILCARD EDELEN’S 


Baltimore Price Store, 


Near cor. Monroe and Ilarrison sts., 


UNIONTOWN, D.C, 


Keeps constantly in store and is daily re- 
ceiving a large and well selected stock of 


DRY GOODs, NOTIONS, BOOTS, 
SHOES, HATS, CAPS, and 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
My business style—'Fresta Goops AND 


Low Prices.” [aug 9tf 


FINE GROCERIES 


AND 





t 


PROVISIONS 
| Always on hand at reasoi:abie prices, at 
«. J. SENKENS, 

ONTOWN. 


__ aug 7-tf T NI 


ROWLAND & JONES, 
DEALERS IN 
Coal, Wood, Feed, Lime, Laths, 
IAIN, PLASTER, CEMENT, &¢., 





Near Hain’s Blacs:smith Shep. 
aug 8-tf 


ee ——-——-- 
—— ——-———» — 


FOR EVERYTHING IN THE 


Grocery & Provision Line 
Go to 
KEYSER’S,. 

NICHOL'S AVENUE, 
_ aug 7-tf 


Se RS ee eee 


LEANWIJER CLARK 


UNIONTOWN.’ 


Keeps const:antly on hand a fine as‘sort- 
ment of 


GROCERIES & PROVISIONS. 








Wy 
and 


off on a run; poor Mé 
Miakesit pe wa 


‘ . Woop axp 


< 


CH TO 
JAMES HAGGENMAKER, 


° 
BOOTS & SHOES 


MADE TO ORDER, 


REPAIRING NEATLY DONE, 





ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


se 17-tf Anacostia, D.C. 1 ¢ 


NOME EK. 


The undersigned having started a 





Milk Dairy at Potomac City, 


is prepared to furnish PURE MILK in any 
quantity to those desiring it, af fen cents per 
quart. 

be Orders left at JONES & ROWLAND’'S 
Feed Store will be promptly attended to. 


aug 22-tf M. H. HUNTER. 


Howard University, 
1s7t2—"73. 








THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins 
Room free. 


September 17; Tuition and 
LAW DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins October 7; Tuition, $50; Full 
course, in advance, $80. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins October 9; Lectures begin dail 


yy 
at 5.30 o'clock P. M. Vees: Matriculation, $5; 
Course of Lectures, 3100. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 10. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 9 and 10. 


NORMAL DEPARIMENT. 

Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 9 an 10. 

JOHN A. COLE, Secretary. 
sep5-6t - 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, BR. ¥., 360m 


The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE ANI AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; wil! be 
kept open during the season as a 


First Class Private Boarding House. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rererences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia: Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter I*. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wim. H. Montague, Springtield. Mass.: 
Col. R. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio: George F 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 
_myl6é-4m 0. ©. GILBERT, Proprietor. _ 
K EYSTONE HOUSE, 

BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. 


No 


GILBERT, 
. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


MEALS SERVEDAT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. (iive us a call. 

nov 9-tf 





CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No, 412 Eleventh Street, 





Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de 7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
- 153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 
WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
feb 29-tf . 
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{pa mamarchstuart BARBERS WANTED. 
. 
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To good, steady workmen permanent employ- 
ment given and good pay. 
Address r . 
LEWIS TEMPLE, Hair Dresser, 
56 Union st., New Bedford, Mass. 
je 27-3m ; 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 

For the relief and 
cure of all derange- 
ments in the stom- 
ach, liver, and bow- 
els. They are a mild 
aperient, and an 
excellent purgative. 
Keing purely vege- 

~ table, they contain 

"no mercury or mine- 

ral whatever. Much 

W/.. serious sickness and 

iis; suffering is prevent- 

ed by their timely 

nse; and every family should have them on hand 

for their protection and relief, when required. 

Long experience has proved them to be the saf- 

est, surest, and best of all the Pills with which 

the market abounds. By their occasional use, 

the blood is — the corruptions of the sys- 

tem expelled, obstructions removed, and _ the 

whole machinery of life restored to its healthy 

activity. Internal organs which become clogged 

and sluggish are cleansed by fue? Pills, and 

stimu! 1 into action. Thus incipient disease 
is changed into health, the value of which change, 
when reckoned on the vast multitudes who enjoy 
it, can hardly be computed. Their sugar coating 
makes them pleasant to take, and preserves their 
virtues unimpaired for any of time, so 
that they are ever fresh, and periectly reliable. 
Although searching, they are mild, and operate 
without disturbance to the constitution, or diet, or 

ofall direct! gi the t 

directions are given on wrapper to 
each box, how to use them as a Family P sic, 
and for the following complaints, which these 

oe rapidly = i— " 

‘or a or Endigestion, Listicss- 
Ras, or and Loss ef Appotiee, they 
should be taken rnoderately to stimulate the stom- 
uch, and restora ita healthy tone and action. 

Yor Liver Complaint and ita various sym 
toms, Bilious Eleadache, Sick Head, 
aundice or Green Sickneas > Bil. 
ious Colic and Bilious Fevers, they should 
be judiciously taken for each case, to correct the 
diseased action or remove ihe obstructions which 


or Diarrhoea, but one 
uired, 

















SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Banking Lfouse 1507 


of five doilars or imvre. 
demand, with interest due. 
| private and confidential. 


Cc, 








THE FREEDM \N'S 


' 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


oJ Wational Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1565. 


‘hartered by the Governmeni of the UVatced 
States. 


Fennsylvania Aveunt. 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of jive cents or auy larger amounts | 


received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums | 
Ali deposits payabie on 
Ail accounts sfrictiv 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, b. | 


STITUTION, established by the authority of} 
the United States Government for the benett o 


1 
the Freedimea, knows no distinction of race or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 


classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smole—don't drink—don't buy lot 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock. je 22-ly 


** The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.” 


I WTR ODW r 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Natices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country, Com- 
plete in all the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly haa earned for 
itself a right to its title, ** AJournaLor Civitt- 
zaTion.’'-——New York Evening Vest.’’ 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artist of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS ; 

Tlarper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 

copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 


fivesubscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.C0, without extra copy. 

Subseriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper's 1. riodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Lack numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The annuai volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for 37.00 each. A complete set, 


the 


cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at 
expense of purchaser. 

‘The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. _ 


t 


_no 9 


“Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
Kind in the World. 


Harper's Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Many 
magazines are accumulated. J/arper's is edited, 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the worid.— New England Lomestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * ‘The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries, 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liy- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
éan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of cur older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
‘of their genius and the most enduring specimens 
of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. Stand 
ard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—ihe 
editorial management of Harper's.—The Na 
ticn, New York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1572. 
TERMS : 
Hlavper’s Magazine one year $4 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazax will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance ; or Six Copies for $20, without 
exira copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10: 
or two of Llarper’s Teriodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine. now 
comprising Forty Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin- 
gie volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth @ses, 
for binding, fifty eight cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, whizh must be paid at the 
subscriber's post oflice. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

po 9 New York. 
**A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and fn- 

struction. 


HARPER’s BAZAR, 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illastrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are warth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.—-Beston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life. — 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi 
cals which the Horpere publish, itis most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readera for whom 
itis intended—tke mothers and daughters in 
average fymilies~cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very niany homes happier 
than they may have heen before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social manegement trom this good natured meq 
tor.—The Nativn, N.Y, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS. 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar will be eupplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


copy. ~ 
\ Shceditions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address forone year, $10.00; or, 
two of supe Periodicals, to one addresa for 
one year, $7.00. 

Back numbers can be-supplied at any time. 

The four volumes of 3 
years 1868, '69, 70, ’7i,. 

en morocco. be 


at prey 


i cator. 


BRANCH OFFICES ijn all the larger cities | 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN. | 


Bazar will be supplied gratis tor every club of 


comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 





~ PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL BRA 


LEDERICK DOUGLASS, Eiitor. 


The New Navona Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature—that of an Advocsie an@ an Edu- 
As an Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
zon. independent of race, color, or accident of 
birth. ti wel demand the recognition of these 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 


national ensign waves, As an Educator, its 


columns will be an especial medium for the 
_ effective diffusion of right principles and mach- 


needed instruction, and for the inealeation of 


those habits of indastry, economy, and self-re- 


liance which condice to independent manhood, 


‘ and give vitality and energy to free government, 


insuring in return blessirgsto the governed. 
While the editors of the New Narionar Eea 
are colured men, and the contributors will be 


| mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be open for 


the disenssion of all ques ions of vital imvort- 
ance to tlhe country by any of ilscitizens. Com- 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends in all 
parts of the country, especially in the Southern 


PCr 


i States. 


‘Lik POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
; Upon all questions involving the eapecial in- 
j terests of the colored American citizen, the 
| simpie rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Nationat Era. Ttawill 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 
other. It will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
for every citizen equality before the law, and fall 
protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the Nationa! Union. 

The New Natioxar Erawill take high ground 
upon all pablie_questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of Purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the reconstructed States. Remom- 
bering the past history of the Repnblican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Natiovat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge uf fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
withthe avsurance, that in the furure, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now hecome a part of the organic law 
of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to he, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
toone another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safegnardin the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its pow. rto the work 
of educating that people. specially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its hlighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportani- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

‘The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at: 
tention. 

_ The New Nationar Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price of tha New Natrowar 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single eubscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, JRey 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 





To any one sending us subseribers, with the 
cash, at our subseription rates, we will forward 
per express premiams in accordance with the 
fullowing. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr, 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C.: 


Por 40 subseribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch. 850 00 
For 80 subscribers t Sify. (Am.) Watch..4p OO 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch.%0 OO 
For 1» subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons.10 OO 
For 10 subseribers 1 Gold Thimble......... ¥ OO 
5 subscribers cash.......... RPA ie eae 250 
LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 
Littlefield’s Spleudid Steel Engraving ot Presi 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, careially put up 
onaroller. ‘This engraviag costs three thousand 
Gollers, and the impressions sell for three do}- 
lars each. 


s 
Cash Premiums! 
For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cask premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subseribers 


$50. 
Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Narionar Era one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agricullurist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the furm, garden, and household, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters” 
Musical Mnthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months. the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country, 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar 
or Harper's Weekly ove year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either of these: 
journa's alone is #4 per year. These papers: 
need no new commendation from us; their rep- 
uintion is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
j and the New Nationat Ena one year to‘any one 
| sending us five dollars. 


| Sudbscripiion Price of the Wew: 
WVationai Era. 
PAYAPLFE INVA RIA aL FY IN ADVANCE, 


Vor 





We, CORT NS NR, a5. sas gsi ova aah keh aks 
A copy sin wonths....... ‘ 
A cepy three months....... 


..§2 50 
125 
65 


..10 03 
5 50 


20 0@ 
..109 0@ 


Do not delay sudscriling. Lt it is not convenient to eub- 
Ser.be for a year, sept $1.25 for six month. Hf it costa 
— we Vifloe the luvestment will pay. 

© ptevent joss somd all money > c3 
ieteons Letters, or Drafts. rs meee a - 

All Postina tors ave obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

The feo for vegisteiing is fifleeu cents, 


FPREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Look Box 31, Washington, D. 0 


Oe 2 pn 


Agents for the New Naticnal Era. 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washing 
AUEX AN DER STEN ENS, 13:8 4 te Samara 
rs. AMANDA WALL, teveath street, nour dk 
District of Cahenhia . — , ae ee 
hh. ¢. GREFTING, Box 163, Oberiia, Ohio 
Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Na~heilte 
R. LA SINGLETON, Wincheater, Town. 
GKORUE T. JOUNSON, Norbeck, Menteomery Oo ML 
YRANCIS if, FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt ot. Saleig, Mass 
L. H. MotUARK, in the State af Tern ; 
HOWIN BEICITER, Assesor U. 8. 
“SECA RD 
ARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas. 
J. HM. TAYLOR, Custom-Hou e, Richmond Virgi 
WM. J, HARDIN, Denver, Colorado,’ ingie? a 
SOHN N. CONNA, Hartford, Convetticys, 
J.T. WOOD, 33 New Haven strect, New Haves c 
W. V TURNER, Wetumpka, Alatamn sem 
Veen ay, Demopolia, A}avama, 
. WILLLAMS, Breedma: 
Washington street, Viokabu y Miss. wha BY .ugs ss sald 
ANTHONY J. BARRIER, tN y, 
re. MOLYNEAUX HEWLETS, Camby j 
HENRY A. BROWN, 208. Russel str oat 
derana ar hess. 
¥. hampton, ¥,: y, 
ae JOHN : MOOR : OD, North Carcliua, 


fs] copies cme yenr...”.......... 
& copies oix months. 


11 copies one year 
10 copivs six mionths.,.......,. 


Address 


, Teunesseo. 


Tutersal Revegy 2, 


N, HUNTU, Frosdiman’y Savings Bank, Raleigh’ 


€ 
ADGER. $21 and 8% South et, Phitadet 

@ a3 » lelpbia, Pa 

an art 


43 Fi ° , mars, 
APAMA, Centreville, Qazen Ann county, 
A aia af 











saa an 4 bas 





